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Just Published... 


“EVANGELICA.” 


By APOLLO BELVEDERE. 


**A sad, sweet story of a girl, written with much tenderness and feeling.” —PAiladelphia Press. 
** * Evangelica’ is worthy of thoughtful attention for the beautiful message that it brings to the read 


er.”"—Minneapolis Progress, 


** By those who study man as a link of the universe, instead of a self-centred unit, the book is worth, 
of being carefully read.”"— Otéawa Daily Free ress, Canada. 


$1.25. Handsomely illustrated and bound. 


For sale by AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 41 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Or sent postpaid on receipt of price by K. RUSSELL, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





“WITH ALL HER HEART,” from the French of M. Rene Bazin. 
“AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 


The Serial Publication of this charming’ work, from a Copyrighted Trans- 
lation made expressly for The Living Age, was begun in its issue of Nov. 6th, and 


it will be continued weekly until completed. 


This novel, in its recent presentation in the REVUE DES DEUX MONDEsS, aroused the greatest interest. 
Its literary and echical qualities are so unusual that LES ANNALES LITTERAIRES ET POLITIQUES 


described it as “An Epoch-laking Story.”’ 


FREE. 


Published Weekly at $6.00.a Year, postpaid. 


To all New Susscrisers to The Living Age for’g8, will be sent Frere the 
8 Numbers of ’97 containing the first instalments of ‘* With all Her Heart.” 
Single Copies 15 cents. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW YORK. 
More widely and favorably known than any other weekly newspaper of the world. 


For nearly fitty years it has held the first place. 


than any other three papers. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS WEEKLY: 


POEMS, 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES, 
FINE ARTS, 
SCIENCE, 

SURVEY OF THE WORLD, 
MUSIC, 
EDITORIALS, 
EDITORIAL NOTES, 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL RESEARCH, 
MISSIONS, 
LITERATURE—BOOK REVIEWS. 
FINANCIAL—COMMERCIAL, 
INSURANCE, 

OLD AND. YOUNG, 
STORIES, 
PEBBLES AND PUZZLES, 
WORK IN DOORS AND OUT, 
PERSONALS. 


Subscription $3.00 a year, or at that 
rate for any part of a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 


It has a larger list of famous writers 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE INDEPENDENT, one year 

The Century Magazine, one year.. 

The “Century Gallery of 100 Por- 
traits” 


$3.00 
4.00 


All of the above for $7.50, a saving of 
$7.00. 

The **Century Gallery, of 100 Portraits” 
includes the best likenesses of 100 of the 
most prominent persons in the world 
which have appeared in the Century Mag- 
azine. Size 934x 13453; put up in hand- 
some box delivered free by express. Each 
portrait ready for framing, and very de- 
sirable for Holiday gifts. 

A remittance of $7.50 to THE INDEPEN- 
DENT will secure a year’s subscription each 
to both Tue INDEPENDENT and Centurs 
Magazine, new or renewal, and the ‘*Cen- 
tury Gallery of 100 Portraits,” delivered 
free by express. 


Fulton Street, New York. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The present number completes the 215th Volume of THE LIVING AGE. 

During the year now closing a wider field has been cultivated. The peri- 
odical literature of France, Germany, Spain, Italy, and other Continental 
sources, has been searched, and translations of choice selections from their 
prominent writers and men of affairs on subjects of popular interest, have en- 
riched our pages. In addition a Monthly Supplement has been given, devoted 
to leading American periodicals and readings from new books. 

The publishers have thus endeavored to increase the value and effective- 
ness Of THE LIVING AGE, making it more truly and fully than ever before the 
reflection of the world’s progress and growth along every avenue of thought 
and activity. 

During the coming year the publishers will renew their efforts to render 
the magazine more than ever valuable as the only thorough compilation of a 
current literature which is constantly increasing in extent and importance. 

In the next volume the new and striking serial story “With All Her 
Heart,” translated expressly for THE LIVING AGE, from the French of Rene 
Bazin, will be continued from week to week until completed. Immediately 
following its conclusion arrangements have been made for the publication of a 
new serial of unusual interest. 

Early numbers of the magazine will contain, among other thoughtful and 
important papers, one on Modern Education, by J. P. Mahaffy; M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiere’s Impressions of America, translated for THE LivING AGE from the 
Revue des Deux Mondes; Some Reminiscences of Thomas Henry Huxley, by 
Prof. St. George Mivart; The Dual and the Triple Alliance and Great Britain, 
by Francis de Pressense; and The Evolution of the Idea of God, by Andrew 
Lang; and from week to week throughout the year will appear articles by the 
world’s foremost thinkers, investigators and authors. In short, no effort will 
be spared to make the work complete in the presentation of the most eminent 
writers of all lands upon all topics of interest, and to give their productions 
with a completeness (as well as cheapness considering the amount of reading 
presented) nowhere else attempted, and furnish a magazine unequalled in the 
‘ QUALITY as it is in the quantity of its reading. 

With this assurance the publishers invite their friends, whose subscriptions 
expire with the present number, to send in their renewals for the coming year. 
If forwarded immediately there will be no interruption in the receipt of num- 
bers. Remittances should be made by bank check or postal order, where pos- 
sible, otherwise by registered letter. 
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LATE LOVE. 

Love came to me through the gloaming: 
The dew on his wings lay wet, 

And the voice of his wistful greeting 
Was weary with old regret. 

“O heart” he sighed at my casement, 
“Must I wait for a welcome yet?” 


He had come with the early roses, 
In the golden shining of morn; 

But I asked a gift he bestowed not— 
A flower that bears no thorn. 

So, through the glare of the noontide, 
He left me, to toil forlorn. 

And now—in life’s quiet evening, 
When long are the shadows cast- 
He comes with the few pafe blossoms 
He has saved from a hungry past; 
And into my heart unquestioned 

I take him to rest at last. 


Chambers’s Journal, M. FE. Martyn. 


SHADOWS, 
Most strange it is to stand when shades 
are free— 
Loosed from the light that chained them 
here and there, 


To hold their hushed dominion every- 
where— 
To stand and commune with them 


silently. 
For one was bound by daylight’s tyrant 
glare, 
The faithful follower of a cur to be; 
And one was forced—light fetters needed 
he— 
To wait all day upon a maiden fair. 


And each wore then the shape of love or 
loathing 
Of him whom Day their daylight mas- 
ter made; 
Now all have doffed their loved or hated 
clothing 
Anu mingle o’er the earth in shapeless 
shade. 
and we, when Death shall loose our souls 
from Self, 
Shall shudder to have served so foul an 
elf. 


F. W. BourRDILLON 


Late Love, ete. 


CLIFTON, 
I’m here in Clifton, grinding at the mill 
My feet for thrice nine barren years 
have trod, 
But there are rocks and waves at Scear- 
lett still, 
And runs 
thank God! 


gorse riot in Glen Chass 


Alert, I seek exactitude of rule, 
I step, and square my shoulders with 
the squad, 
But there are blackberries on eld Barrule, 


And Langness has its heather still 
thank God! 
There is no silence here: the truculent 
quack 
insists with acrid shriek my ears to 
prod, 
And, if I stop them, fumes: but there’s no 
lack 
Of silence still on Carraghyn—thank 
Goda! 
Pragmatic fibs surround my soul, and 
bate it 
With measured phrase that asks the 
assenting nod; 
I rise, and say the bitter thing, and 
hate it, 
But Wordsworth’s castle’s still at Peel 
—thank God! 
Oh, broken life! Oh, wretched bits of 
being, 
Unrhythmiec patched, the even and the 
odd! 
But Bradda still has lichens worth the 
seeing, 
And thunder in her caves—thank God! 
thank God! 
F. E. Brown. 


DE MINIMIS. 


Q. “Lése-majesté!’ And what, dear sir, 
is that? 
A. There's 
thing. 
The nearest one is able to get at, 
Is—telling truth of emperor or king, 
For instance, ’tis lése-majesté, some state, 
To say a German emperor is not “Great.” 
Which would not matter, not a jot or 
tittle, 
If only German emperors were less little. 


no clear definition of the 


Punch. 





























Who will Exploit China 7 $43 


From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
WHO WILL EXPLOIT CHINA? 
(Conclusion.) 

Undoubtedly China owed her salva- 
tion to the support given, and caused to 
be given her by Russia; and she had 
neither the opportunity nor the power 
to show herself ungrateful. The mo- 
ment peace was concluded, pourparlers 
were initiated between the court of 
Pekin and the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg, which resulted in a treaty of 
which the main lines had been deter- 
mined by October, 1895, and which was 
finally ratified in November, 1896. 
The new compact afforded beaming sat- 
isfaction to Russian ambition; and the 
results were obtained without striking 
a blow. Both from a military and a 
commercial point of view, the Russians 
were now masters of the whole of 
northern China, and of Manchooria. 
The government of the czar has under- 
taken to assist the Chinese in restoring 
and fortifying the ports of the penin- 
sula of Leao-Tong—Port Arthur and 
Ta-lien-wan—and in return the Russian 
navy is granted free use of the road- 
stead and arsenal of Port Arthur, with 
privilege of establishing a depot of 
coals, provisions and arms; in other 
words, of concentrating her troops at 
that point, in case of war. And so 
Russia has, at last, a port quite free 
from ice, upon the open sea. The prize 
which ever since the time of Peter the 
Great has appeared to baffle and escape 
her, like a deceitful mirage, is fully 
attained. Russia is no longer impris- 
oned in her own steppes; and the solu- 
tion which was missed in Europe, in 
India, and at Vladivostok, has been dis- 
covered in the gulf of Pechili. 

The haven of Port Arthur lies on the 
eastern side of the peninsula of Leao- 
Tong. It became important, therefore, 
for the Russians to secure the entrance 
to the gulf of Pechili, and to occupy 
some position which would prevent any 
otuer power from installing itself in the 
neighborhood of Cape Shantung; and 
they proceeded to obtain a fifteen 
years’ lease of the magnificent bay of 
Kiao-Chau, just south of the point in 
question, with privilege of military oc- 





cupation in the event of war. When 
this spacious haven has been fortified 
and transformed into a winter-station 
for the Russian fleet, it will have ac- 
quired a tremendous strategic impor- 
tance; for it opens directly upon the 
China sea, exactly opposite the south- 
ernmost point of Korea, and just at the 
crossing of all the great maritime routes 
of those much frequented latitudes. It 
is in fact the Biserta of the eastern 
seas, 

Kiao-Chau and Port Arthur are to be 
the firm bases of Russian power in 
China. Port Arthur will have direct 
communication by rail with Siberia and 
St. Petersburg: for the Russo-Chinese 
treaty both greatly 
modifies the scheme of railway com 
munication hitherto only partially 
realized by Russia. Tue government 
of the ezar is already authorized to 
build a line straight across Manchooria 
from Nertchinsk to Viadivostok, by 
way of Tsitsikar. The new route will 
be shorter by three hundred and fifty 
kilometers, than the one previously pro- 
jected by the valley of the Amoor, and 
instead of costing ninety thousand 
roubles a verst, it will cost fifty thou 
sand. It will traverse fertile and pop 
ulous regions, whence it will inevitably 
derive a large goods-traffic. The regu 
lations for the new road, which is to be 
called the Eastern-Chinese Railway. 
were approved by the czar on the 16th 
of December, 1896, and went into effect 
on the 16th of February, 1897. Work 
was begun on the 16th of August, 1897, 
and will be completed in five years: 
and a including both 
French and Russian engineers, as well 
as Chinese functionaries, is already oc- 
cupied in surveying the route. The new 
Russo-Chinese bank under the direc- 
tion of Prince Oukhtomsky has under 
taken the construction and develop 
ment of the line, and only Russians and 
Chinese are to be permitted to hold 
stock. The Chinese authorities will 
come to the assistance of the railway 
agents in case of need: while to Russia 
has been entrusted the reorganization 
of the Cuinese military force in the 
northern provinces, and she reserves 


completes and 


commission 
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the right of establishing military posts 
wherever they may be judged needful 
for the protection of the iron way. For 
thirty Years from the date of its open- 
ing, Russia will control and administer 
the new line, and any others which 
may be constructed within the limits 
of Manchooria. After this, the Chinese 
may claim the right to buy them in, 
“but this provision,” to quote an En- 
glish engineering journal, “is delight- 
fully vague.” The truth is that the Rus- 
sians will be absolute masters of Man- 
chooria, and absorb its entire com- 
merce. On the other hand the short 
line between Shan-hai-kwan and Tient- 
sin, is to be prolonged at both ends; to 
Pekin, and to Port Arthur by way of 
Newchang and Ta-lien-wan, while a 
simple branch, uniting Newchang with 
the main Manchoorian line will suffice 
to take the Russian carriages of the 
trans-Siberian to Port Arthur or to 
Pekin. 

It is needless to insist on the eco- 
nomic revolution which will result from 
the completion of these railway enter- 
prises, and on the advantages which 
Russia is to derive therefrom. By the 
new route, Pekin will be only twenty 
days from Europe, whereas it is thirty- 
five by the trans-Canadian and forty- 
five by way of Suez. The new route 
will the more easily absorb traffic from 
the fact that the Russian railways «ur- 
ing the last few years have reduced 
their freight-charges three-fourths, so 
that they are now only about a quarter 
part as large as in France. In the in- 
terest of Russia the government of the 
Son of Heaven has consented to reduce 
to zero, the charges on goods 
carried out of her territory by rail, 
while, at the instigation of Russian 
agents, it is endeavoring to raise them 
on exports by sea. China is to be 
opened on the land side, and closed on 
that of the ocean. 

Other circumstances also have 
tributed to inflate the hopes of the Rus- 
sians and increase the discontent of 
their rivals. The signing of the Chino- 
Japanese treaty was the signal for a 
revival, in all the extreme-Orient, of 
nmbition and activity. Japanese and 


almost 


con- 


Who will Exploit China? 


Europeans were alike persuaded that 
all barriers were to fall, and that free 
access would soon be obtained to mys- 
terious Cathay; that their ships would 
sail up the huge rivers, and their rail- 
ways penetrate to the remotest prov- 
inces carrying outside civilization into 


the heart of the Celestial Empire. 
These illusions proved _ short-lived. 


China remained closed, and no breach 
was effected in the Great Wall. 

Unable to penetrate into China itself, 
the “Barbarians,” in their zeal to facili- 
tate the exportation of Chinese manu- 
factures, turned their attention to the 
regions beyond China. Projects were 
prepared and plans were studied with 
feverish haste, and negotiations were 
commenced for the construction of a 
line which should unite Pekin to Han- 
kow on the Yang-tse, a highly impor 
tant economic centre, in the heart of the 
tea-growing country. The Russians 
perceived that they were about to be 
forestalled, and that once more events 
lad outstripped the calculations of 
statesmen. They also perceived what 
a gain to the trans-Siberian road would 
be the construction of a trans-Chinese 
line. By fixing the terminus of their 
great Asiatic line at a point which 
could receive large supplies of merchan- 
dise only by sea, the Russians would 
have thrown their commerce into the 
hands of the maritime powers, and 
would have secured to the coast-traders 
a large part of the profit to be derived 
from the carrying of Chinese products. 
But if a junction coulu be made with a 
Pekin-Hankow line, the trans-Siberian 
might play the part of an immense 
pump, drawing off the riches of China 
from the valleys of the Hoang-Ho, and 
the Yang-tse and distributing them all 
over Europe. Russian commerce would 
then be no longer dependent on Ger- 
man or Japanese navigation-companies, 
and Russia would not have played her 
rival’s game. 

Early in 1896 a Franco-Russian syn- 
dicate was formed with a view to tie 
construction of a trans-Chinese rail- 
way. Germany was “out of it,” of 
course, and the scheme ran counter to 
her interests. She had hoped that the 
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Arthur as terminus of 


Port 
the trans-Siberian line would favor the 
development of her coasting trade, but 
if the line was to be extended across 
Siberia to Hankow, her expectations 
would be disappointed. 


choice of 


But the Franco-Russian attem)' 
failed, the offers of the syndicate hav- 
ing been refused by the Chinese. A 
great wind of enlivenment and prog- 
ress appeared for one moment to be 
blowing over Chinese immobility, and 
the mandarins themselves seemed to be 
rousing from their long trance and tak- 
ing an interest in exotic novelties. The 
viceroy of the two Hous, Chang Chih 
Tung, and the Taotai of Tientsin, Sheng, 
undertook to construct the Pekin-Han- 
kow railway on their own account. 
Sheng has become an indispensable per- 
sonage in China, and seems to have 
fallen heir to the influence of Li Hung 
Chang, who is growing old. He is Gen- 
eral Director of Telegraphs and Rail- 
ways, and it is he who has been com- 
missioned by the Son of Heaven to 
build the trans-Chinese road. Compre- 
hending at once that Chinese capital 
and material would never suttice for the 
realization of such a he ar- 
ranged with an American syndicate to 
furnish half the capital needed (twenty 
millions of taéls) and announced that 
the eleven hundred kilometers between 
Pekin and Hankow would be completed 
in five years. Quite recently a Belgian, 
or, as some say, a Franco-Belgian syn- 
dicate has been formed, which offers to 
undertake all the Chinese lines—the 
Hankow-Shanghai, as well as_ the 
Pekin-Hankow, canton—and Sheng is 
negotiating with it now, while German, 
English and American diplomatists are 
opposing the new enterprise with the 
utmost acrimony. Such is the situation 
Sheng, who detests the En- 


scheme, 


at present. 
glish, appears disposed to treat, on his 
own private responsibility and without 
any imperial sanction, with the Amer- 
ican syndicate for the Hankow-Shang- 
hai line, leaving the other to the 
Franco-Belgian syndicate. Nothing, 
however, is as yet decided, nor could 
have been in the absence of Prince 
Oukhtomsky. the president of the 
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bank, who arrived at 
Pekin in the last days of May, bringing 
an autograph letter from the czar to the 
Empress-Mother.’ The part of trusted 
adviser and final arbiter played by this 
great personage is significant. What- 
ever syndicate furnishes financial aid 
to the Chinese it is the Russians who 
will profit by the new Chinese railway. 
It will make connection at Pekin with 
the Siberian road, and will direct to 
Russian lines all the riches of central 
China—the coal of the Chan-Si, the agri- 
cultural products of the two Hous, the 
teas, the silks, the porcelains. Instead 
of descending the Yang-tsi and reach- 
ing Europe by way of Shanghai, all 
these goods will go north, and over Rus- 
sian railways. From a commercial 
point of view the terminus of the trans- 
Siberian road will be at Hankow. 
Through her railways, therefore, Rus- 
sia is quite certain to reap a large pro- 
portion of the benefit which will accrue 
from the development of China. Ger 
many, on the contrary, will have got 
little good out of her interference in 
Oriental affairs. She had that 
special favors would be accorded to her 
Chinese trade; but she could bring noth- 


Russo-Chinese 


hoped 


ing out of the ingratitude of the 
Tsong-li Yamen. Moreover, her mer- 


chant-marine would have had to secure 
very exceptional advantages to enable 
it to compete successfully with the Jap- 
who have their coal on the spot 
for labor. All that the 
granted to Germany 
was a “concession” at Tientsin, meagre 
indeed as compared with the enormous 
military and commercial advantages 
obtained by gut while 
trayed by the ingratitude of China, Ger- 
many was none the less cordially dis- 
liked by Japan. Public opinion has 
never pardoned the curt and arrogant 
tone taken by the German minister, at 
the time when the government of the 
mikado received the “friendly counsel” 
uate Leao-Tong. The Germans 


anese, 
and pay so little 


Son of HLieaven 


> : 
LuUSSIA. he- 


to evi 


t Since these lines were written Prince Ouhbhi- 
tomsky was returned to Saint Petersburg, and we 
have it on the authority of the 7imes, that the 
contract of Sheng with the Americans has been 


ofticially approved 
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are, perhaps, of all 
against whom the Japanese display the 
greatest animosity. Not long ago the 
German minister, who was driving him- 
self, grazed with his whip-lash a couple 
of students, who had refused, from 
pure bravado, to turn out of the road. 
He had to send a letter of apology; but 
the press made a furious attack upon 
him notwithstanding, and his recall was 
peremptorily demanded. 

Now French interests in the south of 


foreigners those 


China are, relatively, the same as 
those of Russia in the north. Our 
diplomacy, which is intimately con- 


nected with that of the czar, obtained 
from the Tsong-li Yamen on June 25, 
1895, less important, no 
doubt, than those granted to the Mus- 
eovite, but still of a similar nature, and 


concessions 


was able, anyhow, successfully to 
thwart the efforts of Engiand. A 
French commission was authorized to 


reorganize the arsenal of Foo-chow: 
while Fives & Co. of Lille, received per- 
from the Son of Heaven to 
extend the Tonkin far as 
Lang-chow, which is only seventy kilo- 
from the frontier, whence it 
will be easily carried on. Yet more 
recently, June 25th, 1897, our Chinese 
minister, M. Gérard, has_ received 
authorization to continue the Hanoi 
line up the valley of the Red River, 
which will enable us to divert to the 
ports of Tonkin a part of the traffic 
which has hitherto followed the En- 
glish routes of Canton and Hong-Kong. 
The rendered by 
these railway extensions are 
ingly rich, and we should no 
effort to secure the control of their 
commerce. We have already achieved 
the creation of one consulate at 
Mong-tse in the Yunnan, and the Credit 
Lyonnais has sent out a commission to 
reconnoitre the country with a view to 
its most profitable development in our 
interest. It now with French 
merchants to avail themselves of the 
advantages procured by our diplomacy. 


mission 
railwav as 


meters 


regions accessible 


exceed- 
spare 


new 


rests 


It is British competition which we 
have most to dread in southern China. 
English agents are straining every 


nerve to obtain the opening of the Si- 
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Kiang to European, that is to say En- 
glish commerce, as well as the charter 
for a railway from Calcutta to Canton 
through the Yunnan country. Such a 
new commercial route would be a for- 
midable rival to our Yunnan and 
Kuang-Si extensions of the Tonkin rail- 
way, and even to the trans-Chinese 
and trans-Siberian lines themselves. 
sut the Chinese have by no means for- 
gotten the coolness with which England 
abandoned them for their Japanese 
conquerors, and the English have, thus 
far, obtained only trivial concessions. 
The most important of these is the abo- 


lition of internal customs on the Si- 
Kiang river as far as Vuchou-fou. Na- 


tive traders can easily convey European 
zoods to that point, but the river is still 


virtually closed to foreigners. A new 
Chino-Burmese agreement also con- 


cedes to England certain consulates and 
a strip of territory to the north-east 
of Burma, by way of offset to the sim- 
ilar privileges granted ourselves in 
June, 1895. China has also vaguely 
consented to effect junctions between 
the Burmese railways and those which 
she herself is proposing to build in the 
valley of the Si-Kiang. But not to 
speak of great natural obstacles, the 
realization of a project so detrimental 
to our interests is rendered more doubt- 
ful by the fact that the agreement of 
June, 1897, permits us to cut, at right 
angles, the new commercial route pro- 
jected by the English, and thus bar to 
their ambition the way from the Yun- 
nan country to Hong-Kong. When the 
railways now projected by France and 
Russia are completed, the great com- 
mercial currents of the Middle-Empire 
will flow north south, instead of 
going east and west with the rivers, as 
they Franco-Russian diplo- 
macy has thus the highest interest in de- 
feating the aims of Britain, and so far 
it has been able to do so. The latest 
convention of all—which we owe to the 
ability of M. Gérard—and the extreme 
ill-humor of the English newspapers, 
are sure proofs of our success. 

Nor have the Japanese, any more than 
the Chinese, forgotten the somersaults 
of British diplomacy and the brutality 


and 


now do. 
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of British 


behavior. The relations be- 
tween the two governments have re- 
mained cold; the ancient prestige of 
England in the far East has been strik- 
ingly diminished by recent events; the 
Orientals have seen with astonishment 
that Japan, although supported by En- 
gland, has been forced to accept condi- 
tions imposed by Germany, France and 
Russia jointly; and being, after all, ex- 
tremely matter-of-fact, they have 
ceased to revere, in Great Britain, the 
mistress of the universe. In 1895, at 
the time of the massacres at Sechouen, 
and in the affair of the Berthémy 
agreement, the efforts of the English 
minister, though tardily seconded by an 


imposing naval demonstration, pro- 
duced no particular result; while 


France, thanks to the tact and energy 
of M. Gérard, and the prompt action of 
Admiral Beaumont, obtained full satis- 
faction with a much smaller expendi- 
ture of Notwithstanding the 
tropical heat, our cruisers planted their 
flag in the very face of Nankin. The 
French commander paid a visit to the 
viceroy which that high dignitary re- 
turned in person on board the Isly. A 
month later Admiral Freemantle also 
anchored Nankin, with such 
ships as he had been able to take up the 
river, but the viceroy refused to 
ceive him, and after a few’ days he had 
to weigh anchor again, with nothing 
gained. A note subsequently appeared 
in the Chinese papers, explaining that 
Admiral Freemantle had come with an 
offer to sell his fleet to China, but that 
the viceroy not finding tue vessels to 
had declined the purchase. 
To those who understand the Oriental 
character facts are very signifi- 
eant. 

The United States of America repudi- 
ates all designs upon the development 
of China. 
lutely disinterested in its relations with 
the yellow races, caring less to obtain 
clients than to friends. The 
Americans are popular in China, and 
until quite recently they 
Japan as well; but the scheme of an- 
nexing the Hawaiian Islands, upon 
Which the government of the mikado 


force. 


before 


re- 


his taste 


such 


It is, or pretends to be, abso- 


secure 


were so in 
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has long had designs, has taught the 
Japanese what to think of American 


disinterestedness, and the relations of 
ihe two powers have become very much 
less friendly.’ Certain citizens of the 
United States occupy very high private 


positions in the extreme-Orient, and 
have established most lucrative rela- 
tions there; as for example Colonel 


Denby, who was the adviser of Li Hung 
Chang during the negotiations at 
Shimonosaki. The award of a Chinese 
railway to a Chino-American syndicate, 
and the command of a couple of Jap- 
anese cruisers, are not to be regarded 
as governmental victories, but as tri- 
umphs of Yankee enterprise and cap- 
ital. 

To sum up: the United States has no 
obvious, private interest in Chinese 
affairs; England, though has, of 
late, obtained some unimportant advan- 
tages, has lost credit upon the whole, 
in the extreme-Orient, through the re- 
peated rebuffs which she has sustained; 
Germany, unpopular in Japan, and re- 
paid with ingratitude by China, sees 
her coast-trade menaced with ruin by 
the projected railway across China, and 


she 


the improvements in the Japanese 
marine. France and Russia only have 
made substantial progress; having 


seemingly gained in prestige all that 
England and Germany have lost; but 
French interests in the far East are but 
secondary at best, and it is Russia who 
would seem definitively to have won the 
prize of the exploitation of China, were 
she not confronted by a young and dan- 
gerous rival in Japan. 

The triumphs of Japan, like those of 
Germany in 1870, have been the prelude 
and the exciting cause of a marvellous 
development of all the country’s vital 
powers. The Japanese have employed 
the Chinese war-indemnity—as the Ger 


1 The Sandwich Island question is still unde- 
cided. Itseems probable that Japan will acqui 
esce inthe annexation of the Archipelago to the 
United States, but she will insist upon her emi 
grants being treated like white emigrants. To 
secure this point the Japanese would do much 
They would even go to war. The object of the 
Japanese government is to secure for its subjects 
and emigrants the same rights everywhere as are 
enjoyed by other civilized nations, 
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mans did our milliards—in vastly in- 
creasing both their military and their 
economic strength. Even before the 
war broke out the Japanese had a 
trade in the eastern seas, and with 
India, which was daily becoming more 
lucrative. The war by no means ar- 
rested the expansion of this trade; for 
though government appropriated the 
vessels of the Nippon-Yusen-Kaisha, 
the company replaced them by charter- 
ing a quantity of small German or En- 
glish cruisers, most of which it pur- 
chased, at the close of the war. This 
explains why the tonnage of the com- 
pany’s fleet mounted, between 1893 and 
1896, from sixty-four thousand to one 
hundred and twenty-six thousand tons. 
After the treaty of Shimonosaki, 
Japan, who had dreamed of being the 
pioneer of Occidental civilization in all 
the yellow countries, had to restrict its 
ambition, to the development of its 
own military, industrial and commer- 
cial power, and to controlling the eco- 
nomic market of the extreme East. 
The work was undertaken with the 
fervor and faith which insure success. 
The industrial world of Japan under- 
went a complete change of aspect. 
The spirit of commercial enterprise, im- 
pelled by national optimism, and in- 
flated by national pride, made tremen- 
dous strides. Private initiative was 
first piqued and then assisted by the 
government, which proposes io aid in 
the economic expansion of the country 
by granting between the years 1896 and 
1906 subventions to the amount of sev- 
enty millions of yens to the different 
branches of commerce and industry. 
Success has already crowned the efforts 
of the Japanese; and, in Korea, their 
commerce has so effectually supplanted 
that of China that the company of 
Chinese merchants no longer sends its 
vessels to Korean ports at all. In 1894 
Japanese imports into Korea amounted 
to £12,500. In 1895 they had risen to 
£78,000. 

But the Japanese have not confined 
their innovating activity to their own 
territory; they have carried it into 
China as well. Not content with hav- 
ing established reciprocity with their 
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neighbors on the mainland, they have 
undertaken to develop, upon the spot, 
the wealth of the Celestial Empire. 
Travellers, traders and engineers of 
Japanese extraction have spread them- 
selves all over China, penetrating into 
the most secluded provinces; aud, being 
everywhere well received on account of 
the similarity of their civilization, and 
the identity of their written character, 
they have studied, classified and calcu- 
lated the riches of the Middle Empire, 
and investigated the best methods of 
turning them to account. Instructed, 
very many of them, in Europe itself, in 
the processes of our civilization, and 
accustomed from boyhood to directing, 
after the most approved modern meth- 
ods, large commercial companies and 
industrial and agricultural enterprises, 
the younger men of Japan possess crea- 
tive energy, and a rare spirit of adven- 
ture. They do not cherish the mystical 
faith of the Slavs in themselves and 
the future of their race, but they have 
the kind of self-reliance which stimu- 
lates to action and insures success. 
They at once began building manufac- 
tories in China, encouraged by the ridic- 
ulous cheapness of labor; for daily 
wages are one half less there than in 
Japan, say about five or six sous, 
Profits are proportionately large, from 
fifteen to seventeen per cent. on woven 
fabrics in China, while in Japan they 
are from ten to eleven per cent. At- 
tracted by these large returns the 
Chinese are beginning to adopt modern 
ideas. Hitherto they have concealed 
their capital in order to protect it from 
the exactions of the viceroys, and it has 
remained unproductive. Now they are 
laying it out in industrial undertakings 
whose organization and direction are 
entrusted to Japanese engineers. At 
Setchouen,a syndicate of high function- 
aries and great merchants has lateiy 
started both a cloth-factory and a 
match-factory. The example is sure to 
be followed. The simpler industries 
will be first developed: then will come 
those more complicated ones which de- 
mand a more accomplished manage- 
ment, and better instructed operatives. 
They will begin with matches, and end 
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locomotives, cannon and iron- 
And for all these industries, cap- 


with 
clads. 
ital will pour in; for there has been a 


rapid increase of private wealth in 
Japan, and Japanese money in search 
of a higher rate of interest will give a 
strong impulse to all the novel enter- 
prises in China. Navigation companies 
will convey to Europe the articles made 
so abundantly and cheaply by the dex- 
terous “yellow” artisan, inundate our 


markets with them and bring down 
our prices. 
The realization of these ambitious 


projects is at hand. Amazed at the 
prizes carried away from them by their 
so lately despised yellow brethren, the 
Chinese appear to be quite ready to ac- 
cept the guidance of their conquerors, 
and the two nations, reconciled by their 
common hatred of the European, will 
combine to take a splendid commercial 
revenge for their past humiliations. 
The Japanese will play in China the 
part which the English have played in 
India; spreading themselves all over 
the country in the character of manag- 
ers and directors. They will employ 
Chinese skill to increase the profits of 
Chinese capital, and transform the en- 
tire empire into a centre of intense jro- 
duction. But though they may change 
the face of the country, they will not 
alter the character of its inhabitants. 
The Chinese will look on, with a sort 
of passive interest, at the transforma- 
tion of their venerable fatherland; dis- 
daining to study, in their own persons, 
the ways of “barbaric” civilization. 
They will allow themselves to be led 
by their yellow brothers, and the yoke 
imposed by the Japanese will 
easy that its imposition will not wake 
them from their perennial sleep. 

Five years hence—by the time that 
tussian railway-carriages go through 
to Hankow—the development of China 
by the Japanese will be an accom- 
plished fact. There is no question that 
the ezar’s government will get from the 
Son of Heaven all needful facilities for 
the exportation of Chinese products 
and manufactures over the Siberian 
road; and just so far as they stimulate 
Chinese production the Japanese will 


be so 
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be working for the Russian railways. 
There can be no sure return for the 
vast sums swallowed up in the con- 
struction of the great Asiatic route 
save through an active trade between 
China and Europe. Unhoped-for re- 
sults have already followed the comple- 
tion of the first sections of the trans- 
Siberian. In four months of the year 
1896 the section between Tcheliabinsk 
and Omsk carried three hundred and 
twenty thousand tons of merchandise 
and two hundred and thirty-one thou- 
sand passengers. There was such a 
rush that it was found necessary to 
put up temporary shelter for the emi- 
grants who had to wait some days for 
their turn of departure. These are 
promising beginnings, but it is none the 
less true that the future of the trans- 
Siberian road is to be made out of the 
carriage of goods from those opulent 
provinces of China to be penetrated by 
its extensions. The more Japanese 
activity can get out of the industry and 
soil of China the greater will be the 
prosperity of the Siberian railway. 
The subjects of the mikado are, how- 
ever, starting navigation-companies for 
the express purpose of depriving Rus- 


sia of this profitable goods-traffic. 
These and the Russian railways to- 


gether will at least suffice to crowd out 
competition and to ruin all the English 
and German enterprises. At sea the 
Japanese will have decided advantages 
over any possible rival in the low wages 
they pay, the depreciation of silver and, 
most of all, in that spirit of solidarity 
which always makes them a_ unit 
against foreigners. They will be ready 
to lower their tariffs, and even 
times to work at a loss for the sake of 
obtaining a monopoly of the gains they 
covet. In 1895, was not freightage by 
the ton from Singapore to London re- 
duced one half despite the competition 
of European companies? The sea-route 
will always be controlled by Japan, and 
its only rival will be the Russian land- 
route. 

Favored by a moderate tariff, all 
goods destined for Russia proper will 
of course pass over the trans-Siberian; 
other coun- 


some- 


but hefore they reach the 
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tries of Europe they will be subjected 
to the comparatively high tariffs of 
Germany and Austria, and they will 
have to undergo a laborious trans-ship- 
ment owing to the fact that Russian 
rails are not laid at the same distance 
apart as those of western railways. 
For the countries in question the sea- 
route will be cheaper, for there will be 
no particular difference in the Japan- 
ese freight-charges, whether the goods 
are to from Hankow, to Odessa, 
Marseilles, Antwerp or London. But 
the trans-Siberian will always have the 
great advantage of abridging the jour- 
ney by a month; and for costly wares 
which occupy but a small space, like 
silks, or those which invite speculation, 
like tea, the quicker route will always 
be preferred. Besides, where would be 
the difficulty about starting steamship 
lines—say from Marseilles to Odessa, 
or from Havre to Cronstadt—which 
would be merely maritime extensions of 
the trans-Siberian road, and would 
avoid the high freight-charges of cen- 
tral Europe? 

It thus appears that the Russian rail- 
way and the steamers of Japan answer 
to different economic needs and can co- 
exist without mutual detriment. They 
will be rivals to some extent, but there 
is nothing to indicate that they will be 
enemies. The fact would seem to be 
that the animosity at present existing 
between Russia and Japan either 
springs from an exaggerated and mis- 
taken vanity, or is the result of a veri- 
table misunderstanding. Young Japan 
imagined for a moment that it was go- 
ing to exercise a genuine protectorate 
over venerable China. Russia dispelled 
this fine dream and taught Japan the 
that megalomania, as it is now 
called, is fatal to a youthful power. 
The subjects of the mikade ought to 
owe the Muscovite bear no grudge for 
this rather rude slap of the paw. The 
economic sovereignty of the whole Ori- 
ental world now offered to the intelli- 
gence, the activity, and the moderation 
of Japan should sufficiently console 
them. The Japanese would do well to 
rest content, rather than expose their 
hope of fortune to the chance of cruel 


La 
go 


lesson 
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disappointment, for the sake of a result 
more brilliant than solid. 

If Russia herself, moreover, had 
hoped for a literal monopoly in the 
exploitation of China the event would 
have undeceived her. To establish an 
actual protectorate over the whole 
Celestial Empire, carrying railways, 
troops, traders and colonists into the 
very valley of the Yang-tse would have 
been, for the moment, too vast a 
scheme. Russia askance at the 
progress of her rivals in the valley of 
the Fleuve, and cannot forget what ob- 
stinate efforts England made to estab- 
lish her subjects and her merchants 
there. If the Japanese had evacuated 
that position the English would cer- 
tainly have seized it. The Russians 
must understand that if the Siberian 
railways are to be speedily and com- 
pletely successful it is because the Jap- 
anese are by way of making China one 
of the world’s great centres of produc- 
tion; the Russians comprehend per- 
fectly the advantage they derive from 
the close proximity of the Empire of 


looks 


the Rising Sun. It is because they 
could engage an enormous number of 
workmen there that they have been 


able to push on the building of their 
road so rapidly. The patience and en- 
durance of the Chinese are beyond 
price, but in versatility, adroitness and 
intelligence the Japanese have no 
rivals. They adapt themselves to the 
most varied requirements with simply 
astonishing facility. As overseers and 
managers of all kinds of work the Mus- 
covites can have no more useful aux- 
iliaries. It is then clearly the interest 
of Russia to close her ears to the sug- 
gestions of jealousy, and establish with 
Japan an honorable modus vivendi. 
There is room for them both in China. 

Circumstances have shown, in the 
Korean question, the means of coming 
to an understanding. The problem has 
been simplified by the Russians having 
rounded, at Port Arthur, the peninsula 
which once barred their exit from the 
sea of Japan. The government of the 
ezar and the mikado have had the good 
sense to set up in Korea a true condo- 
was signed on 


minium, Their compact 
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the 28th of May, 1896, at St. Peters- 
burg, by Prince Lobanoff and Admiral 
Yamagata. The contracting parties 
recognize the independence of Korea, 
and agree to assist the king Li-Hsi in 
re-organizing his army and establishing 
order in his dominions. Each has the 
right to maintain a certain number of 
soldiers for the protection of its own 
subjects, and they are to share the bur- 
den of constructing railways and tele- 
graphic lines. The new arrangement 
substitutes Russian influence for the 
old influence of China, which expired 
when the treaty of 1885 came into force. 
There is still a joint authority, but one 
of the powers is changed, and it is Rus- 
sia which exercises, at the present mo- 
ment, a controlling influence at Séoul. 

Causes of disagreement between 
Russia and Japan are, therefore, much 
diminished, and there would seem now 
to be no insurmountable difficulty be- 
tween them though they are not in com- 
plete accord. Russia is augmenting her 
military and Japan is raising 
powerful armaments. The government 
of the mikado is proposing to spend 
three hundred millions of yens before 
1906 on its army and navy. The first 
part of this programme will be com- 
pleted in 1902, at which date Port 
Arthur will also have become the great 
Russian port of the China seas, thor- 
oughly fortified and connected with St. 
Petersburg by rail. This coincidence 
throws light on the object of the Jap- 
anese in those military preparations of 
which the new ministry is pressing for- 
ward the execution. Diplomatists and 
their governments have taken the 
alarm, and from this time onward they 
will look with great 
impending crisis of 1902. 

If Russia and Japan allow them- 
selves to be carried away by an insen- 
sate emulation in the matter of great 
armaments and ruinous military ex- 
penses, if they are detefmined to oust 
one another from the Chinese markets, 
they will not merely fail in their own 
purposes, but they will open the door to 


force, 


uneasiness to the 


ambitious foreigners. Japan will be 
checked in her economic growth, and 
Russia will miss her opportunity of 
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solving in a distant part of the world 
questions equally vital to her own fu- 
ture. Under such circumstances the 
role of France would be clearly indi- 
cated. It would be her cue to open the 
eyes of both rivals to their peril and the 
means of avoiding it, and once again to 
act in the extreme-Orient the part of a 
peacemaker. We are bound to Russia 
by the of friendship: 
and, in Chino-Japanese affairs we have 
given moderate and _ disinterested 
counsels. With Japan our relations are 
excellent. It is well understood there 
how much was due, in the of 
1895, to the calm common sense of our 
diplomatists and marines. They 
their from an imminent 
Russians and Germans leaned to 
violent measures; the former, in their 
alarm at the prospect of losing their 
last chance at a free port upon an open 


strongest ties 


crises 


owe 
to US 
peril. 


escape 


sea showed a belligerent zeal which 
was most disquieting. They talked 
about annihilating the Japanese fleet 


and crushing their rivals once for all. 
They were not to be stopped, they said, 
as they had been at San-Stefano. Our 
admiral both calmed the excitement of 
his allies and exhorted the Japanese to 
prudence. It is to France alone that 
Russia and Japan their escape 
from an open rupture. The service we 
performed upon that occasion and the 
impartiality we displayed have greatly 
increased our credit and prestige in the 
far East. 
There is no 
placed as France for preventing a con- 
flict in the future, and—which is after 
all the supreme argument in such cases 
it is her interest to do so. The com 
of China by the 
Japanese would be an important ele 
ment of prosperity in the future of our 


owe 


other power so well 


mercial development 


own Indo-Chinese colonies. We, in the 
South, like Russia in the north, could 
have our share in the exploitation of 


the Celestial Empire. We need not con- 
cern ourselves about the rivalship of 
the commerce and merchant-marine of 


Japan; for our coasting-trade in Chi 


nese waters is almost wi/. Our Tonkin 
and Cochin-China are wealthy prov 
inces, but our colonists there are few. 
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Why should we object to seeing agri- 
cultural and industrial enterprises 
started in our territory by the Japan- 
ese? Would not the rice of Cochin- 
China, though raised by Annamites, 
bought by Chinese merchants, and car- 
ried to Japan on German boats, still 
be a source of considerable profit to our- 
selves? Since we were not inclined to 
colonize ourselves why not let others 
colonize our country? We have one 
knotty problem to deal with—that of 
Siam—where the policy of England is 
opposing our influence. We failed to 
profit by the happy audacity of our 
seamen in 1898. Let us take care not 
to be completely routed out of the val- 
ley of the Me-nam. There is already 
talk of an alliance between Siam and 
Japan under the patronage of Great 
Britain. Such an event would be a 
very sinister one both for ourselves and 
Russia. The sole means of avoiding it 
is to dispel all misunderstandings and 
suppress every pretext for hostility be- 
tween Russians and Japanese. Mutual 
friendliness between these two compet- 
for the development of China 
be for the clear advantage of 
both; their disagreement would sub- 
serve the ambition and prepare the 
way for the re-entrance upon the scene 
of the powers most jealous of their 
success. 

In the extreme-Orient, as in all other 
parts of the globe, it is England’s inter- 
est to foment quarrels and provoke to 
strife; it is ours to appease and prevent 
them. To exaggerate Russian progress 
in the eyes of the Japanese, fan the jeal 
ousy of the latter and spur them on to 
a struggle which would simply fling 
them, once for all, into the arms of En- 
gland—this is the game of British pol- 
icy. To make plain both at Petersburg 
and Tokio the way of truth and peace, 
dissipate that mirage of a hopeless an- 
tagonism which conceals their true 
interests from the view of Russians and 
Japanese alike, forestall sterile dis- 
putes, which can only play into the 


itors 
would 


hands of our enemies all the world over, 
while at the same time they paralyze 
our friends—such should be the part of 
our diplomacy. 


The role reserved for 
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France, in this instance, would seem to 
be both a generous and a conciliatory 
one. It will enable her to increase the 
prestige of her name and develop the 
commerce of her colonies at the same 
time that it leaves her chief ally free to 
shake off the long trance of “tranquil- 
lity” in Europe. Everything in these 
days is connected with politics. Not 
only will the exploitation of China by 
the Russians and Japanese have an in- 
ealculable reaction upon the commerce 
of the entire world, but the question 
whether Japanese and Russians are 
amicably to share or violently to dis- 
pute the profits to be derived from such 
a mine of unworked wealth, is one of 
supreme and vital interest to all the 
great powers. 

PINON. 


By RENE 


Translated for The Living Age. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
KARAIN: A MEMORY. 
(Conclusion,) 
IV. 

This is, imperfectly, what he said:— 

“It was after the great trouble that 
broke the alliance of the four states of 
Wajo. We fought amongst ourselves, 
and the Dutch watched from afar till 
we were weary. Then the smoke of 
their fire-ships was seen at the mouth 
of our rivers, and their great men came 
in boats full of soldiers to talk to us of 
protection and peace. We answered 
with caution and wisdom, for our vil- 
lages were burnt, our stockades weak, 
the people weary, and the weapons 
blunt. They came and went; there had 
been much talk, but after they went 
away everything seemed to be as be- 
fore, only their ships remained in sight 
from our coast, and very soon their 
traders came amongst us under a prom- 
ise of safety. My brother was a ruler, 
and one of those who had given the 
promise. I was young then, and had 
fought in the war, and Pata Matara 
had fought by my We had 
shared hunger. danger, fatigue, and vic- 
tory. His eyes saw my danger quickly, 


side. 
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and twice my arm had preserved his 
life. It was his destiny. He was my 
friend. And he was great amongst us— 
one of those who were near my brother, 
the ruler. He spoke in council, his 
courage was great, he was the chief of 
many villages round the great lake that 
is in the middle of our country as the 
heart is in the middle of a man’s body. 
When his sword was carried into a 
campong in advance of his coming, the 
maidens whispered wonderingly under 
the fruit-trees, the rich men consulted 
together in the shade, and a feast was 
made ready with rejoicing and songs. 
He had the favor of the ruler and the 
affection of the poor. He loved war, 
deer hunts, and the charms of women. 
He was the possessor of jewels, of 
lucky weapons, and of men’s devotion. 
He was a fierce man; and I had no 
other friend. 

“I was the chief of a stockade at the 
mouth of the river, and collected tolls 
for my brother from the passing boats. 
One day I saw a Dutch trader go up the 
river. He went up with three boats, 
and ne toll was demanded from him, be- 
cause the smoke of Dutch war-ships 
stood out from the open sea, and we 
were too weak to forget treaties. He 
went up under the promise of safety, 
and my brother gave him protection. 
He said he came to trade. He listened 
to our voices, for we are men who speak 
openly and without fear; he counted 
the number of our spears, he examined 
the trees, the running waters, the 
grasses of the bank, the slopes of our 
hills. He went up to Matara’s country 
and obtained permission to build a 
house. He traded and planted. He 
despised our joys, our thoughts, and 
our sorrows. His face was red, his hair 
like flame, and his eyes pale, like a river 
mist; he moved heavily, and spoke with 
an deep voice; he laughed aloud like a 
fool, and knew no courtesy in his 
speech. He was a big, scornful man, 
who looked into women’s faces and put 
his hand on the shoulders of free men 
as though he had been a noble-born 


ehief. We bore with him. Time 


passed. 
“Then Pata Matara’s sister fled from 
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the campong and went to live in the 
Dutchman’s house. She was a great 
and wilful lady: I had seen her once 
carried high on_ slaves’ shoulders 
amongst the people, with uncovered 
face, and I had heard men say that her 
beauty was extreme, silencing the rea- 
son and ravishing the heart of the be- 
holders. The people were dismayed; 
Matara’s face was blackened with that 


disgrace, for she knew she had been 
promised to another man. Matara 


went to the Dutchman’s house and said, 
‘Give her up to die—she is the daughter 
of chiefs.” The white man refused and 


shut himself up, while his servants 
watched night and day with loaded 
guns. Matara raged. My brother 


called a council. But the Dutch ships 
were near and watched our coast greed- 
ily. My brother said, ‘If he dies now 
our land will pay for his blood. Leave 
him alone till we grow stronger and the 


ships are gone.” Matara was wise; he 
waited and watched. But the white 


man feared for her life and went away. 
“He left his house, his plantations, 
and his goods! He departed, armed 
and menacing, and left all—for her! 
She had ravished his heart! From my 
stockade I saw him put out to sea in a 
big boat. Matara and I watched him 
from the fighting platform behind the 
pointed stakes. He sat cross-legged, 
with his gun in his hands, on the roof 
at the stern of his prau. The barrel of 
his rifle glinted aslant before his big 
red face. The broad river was 
stretched under him—level, smooth, 
shining, like a plain of silver; and his 
prau, looking very short and black from 
the shore, glided along the silver plain 
and over into the blue of the sea. 
“Thrice Matara, standing by my side, 
called aloud her name with grief and 
imprecations. He stirred my heart. It 
leaped three times; and three times 
with the eye of my mind I saw in the 
gloom within the enclosed space of the 
prau a woman with streaming hair go- 
ing away from her land and her people. 
I was angry—and sorry. Why? And 
then I also cried out insults and threats. 
Matara said, ‘Now they have left our 
land their lives are mine. I shall fol- 
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low and strike—and, alone, pay 
price of blood.’ A wind 
sweeping towards the setting sun over 
the empty river. I cried, ‘By your side 
I will go!’ He lowered his head in sign 
of assent. It was his destiny. The 
and the trees swayed their 
our 


the 


great was 


sun had set, 
boughs with a great 
heads. 

“On the third night our 
land together in a trading prau. The 
the sea, wide, pathless, and 
without voice. A sailing prau leaves 
no track. We went south. The 
was full; and, looking up. we said to 
one another, “When the next moon 
shines as this one, we shall return and 


noise above 
we two left 


sea met us 


moon 


they will be dead.’ It was fifteen years 


ago. Many moons have grown full and 
withered, and I have not seen my land 
since. We sailed south; we overtook 
many praus; examined the 
and the bays; we the end of our 
coast, of our island—a steep cape over 
a disturbed strait, where drift the shad- 
ows of shipwrecked praus and drowned 
men clamor in the night. The wide sea 
was all round us now. We saw a great 
mountain burning in the midst of 
water; we saw thousands of islets scat- 
tered like bits of iron fired from a big 
gun; we saw a long coast of mountain 
and lowlands stretching away in sun- 
shine from west to east. It was Java. 
We said, ‘They are there; their time is 
near, and we shall return or die 
cleansed from dishonor.’ 

“We landed. Is there anything good 


we creeks 


saw 


in that country? The paths run 
straight and hard and dusty. Stone 


campongs, full of white faces, are sur- 
rounded by fertile fields, but every man 
you meet is a slave. The rulers live 
under the edge of a foreign sword. We 
ascended mountains, we traversed yval- 
leys; at sunset we entered villages. We 
asked every one, ‘Have you seen such 
a white man? Some stared: others 
laughed; women gave us food, some- 
times, with fear and respect, as though 
we had been distracted by the visita- 
tion of God; but some did not under- 
stand our language, and some cursed 
us, or, yawning, asked with contempt 


the reason of our quest. Once, as we 
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were going away, an old man called 
after us, ‘Desist! 
“We went on. 
weapons, we stood humbly aside before 
the horsemen on the road; we bowed 
low in the courtyards of chiefs who 
were no better than We lost 
ourselves in the fields, in the jungle; 
and one night, in a tangled forest, we 
came upon a place where crumbling old 
walls had fallen amongst the trees, and 
where = strange idols—carved 
images of devils with many arms and 
legs, with snakes twined round their 
bodies, with twenty heads and holding 
to live and 


Concealing our 


slaves. 


stone 


a hundred swords—seemed 
threaten in the light of our camp-fire. 
Nothing dismayed us. And on the road, 
by every fire, in resting-places, we al- 
ways talked of her and of him. Their 


time was near. We spoke of nothing 
else. No! not of hunger, thirst, weari- 
ness, and faltering hearts. No! we 


spoke of him and her. Of her! And we 
thought of them—of her! Matara 
brooded by the fire. I sat and thought 
and thought, till suddenly I could see 
again the image of a woman, beautiful, 
and young, and great, and proud, and 
tender, going away from her land and 
her people. Matara said, ‘When we find 
them we shall kill her to cleanse 
the dishonor—then the man must die.’ 
I would say, ‘It shall be so; it is your 
He stared long at me with 


first 


vengeance.’ 
his big sunken eyes. 

“We came back to the coast. Our feet 
were bleeding, our thin. We 
slept in rags under the shadow of stone 


bodies 


enclosures; we prowled, soiled and lean, 
about the gateways of white men’s 
courtyards. Their hairy dogs barked at 
us, and their servants shouted from 
afar, ‘Begone! Low-born wretches. 
that keep watch over the 
stone campongs, asked us who we were. 
We lied, we cringed, we smiled with 
hate in our hearts, and we kept looking 
here, looking there, for them,—for the 


streets of 


white man with hair like flame, and 
for her, for the woman who had broken 
faith, and therefore must die. We 
looked. At last in every woman’s face 
I thought I could see hers. We 
ran swiftly. No! Sometimes Matara 
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would whisper, ‘Here is the man,’ and 
we waited, crouching. He came near. 
It was not the man—those Dutchmen 
are all alike. We suffered the anguish 
of deception. In my sleep I saw her 
face, and was both joyful and sorry 

Why ?—I seemed to hear a whisper near 
me. I turned swiftly. She was not 
there! And we trudged wearily 
from stone city to stone city I seemed to 
hear a light footstep near me. A time 


as 


came when I heard it always, and I 
was glad. I thought, walking «izzy 
and weary in sunshine on the hard 


paths of white men—I thought, She is 
there—with us!—Matara 
We were often hungry. 


was sombre. 


“We sold the carved sheaths of our 
krisses—the ivory sheaths with golden 
ferules. We sold the jewelled hilts. 
But we kept the blades—for them. The 
blades that never touch but kill. For 
her—Why? She was always by our 
side. We starved. We begged. We 
left Java at last. 

“We went West, we went East. We 


saw many lands, crowds of strange 
faces, men that live in trees and men 
who eat their old people. We cut rat- 
tans in the forest for a handful of rice, 
and for a living swept the decks of big 


ships and heard curses heaped upon our 


heads. We toiled in villages; we wan- 
dered upon the seas with the Bajow 
people, who have no country. We 


fought for pay; we hired ourselves to 
work for Goram men and were cheated; 
and under the orders of rough white- 
faces we dived for pearls in barren 
bays, dotted with black rocks, upon a 
coast of sand and desolation. And 
everywhere we watched, we listened, 
we asked. We asked traders, robbers, 
white men. We heard jeers, mockery, 
threats—words of wonder and words 
of contempt. We never knew rest; we 
never thought of home, for our work 
was not done. A year passed, then an- 
other. I ceased to count the number of 
nights, of moons, of years. I watched 
over Matara. He had my last handful 
of rice; if there was water enough for 
one he drank it; I covered him up when 
he shivered with cold; and when the hot 
sickness came upon him I sat sleepless 








through many nights and fanned his 
face. He was a fierce man and my 
friend. He spoke of her with fury in 


the daytime, with sorrow in the dark; 


he remembered her in health, in sick 
ness. I said nothing; but I saw her 


every day—always! At first I saw only 
her head, as of a woman walking in the 
low mist on a river-bank. Then she sat 
by our fire. L looked at her! 
She had tender and a 
I murmured to her in 
Matara said sleepily 

whom are you talking? 


I saw her! 
eyes ravisaing 
night. 
sometimes, “To 


Who is there? 


face. the 


I answered quickly, ‘No one” It was 
a lie! She never left me. She shared 
the warmth of our fire, she sat on my 


couch of leaves, she swam on the sea to 


follow me—I saw her!—lI tell you I 
saw her long black hair spread behind 
her upon the moonlit water as she 
struck out with bare arms by the side 
of a swift prau. She was beautiful, she 
was faithful, and in the silence of for- 
eign countries she spoke to me very low 
in the language of my people. No one 
saw her; no one heard her; she was 
mine only! In daylight she moved with 
a swaying walk before me upon the 


weary paths; her figure was straight 
and flexible like the stem of a slender 
tree; the heels of her feet were round 
and polished like shells of eggs: with 


her round arm she made signs. At 
night she looked into my face. And she 
was sad! Her eyes were tender and 


frightened; her voice soft and pleading. 
Once I murmured to her, ‘You shall not 
die,” and smiled—ever after 
smiled! She gave courage 
weariness and hardships. Those 
times of pain, and she soothed me. We 
wandered patient in our search. We 
knew deception, false hopes; we knew 
captivity, sickness, thirst, misery, and 


she she 


me to bear 


were 


despair. Enough! We found them!” 

He cried out the last words and 
paused. His face was impassive, and 
he kept still like a man in a trance. 


Hollis sat up quickly and spread his 
elbows on the table. Jackson made a 
brusque movement and accidentally 
touched the guitar. A _ plaintive 
onance filled the cabin with confused 
vibrations and died out slowly. Then 


res- 
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Karain began to speak again. The re- 
strained fierceness of his tone seemed 
to rise like a voice from outside, like a 
thing unspoken but heard; it filled the 
cabin and enveloped in its intense and 
deadened murmur the motionless tigure 
in the chair. 

“We were on our way to Achin, 
where there was war; but the vessel ran 
on a sandbank, and we had to land in 
Delli. We had earned a little money, 
and had bought a gun from some Selan- 
gore traders; only one gun, which was 
fired by the spark of a stone: Matara 
earried it. We landed. Many white 
men lived there, planting tobacco on 
conquered plains, and Matara—But no 
matter. He saw him! The Dutchman! 
At last! We crept and _ watched. 
Two nights and a day we watched. 
He had a house—a big house in a clear- 
ing in the midst of his fields; flowers 
and bushes grew around; there were 
narrow paths of yellow earth between 
the cut grass, and thick hedges to keep 
people out. The third night we came 
armed and lay behind a hedge. 

“A heavy dew seemed to 
through our flesh and made our very 
entrails cold. The grass, the twigs, the 
leaves, covered with drops of water, 
were grey in the moonlight. Matara, 
curled up in the grass, shivered in his 
sleep. My teeth rattled in my head so 
loud that I was afraid the noise would 
wake up all the land. Afar, the watch- 


soak 


men of white men’s houses struck 
wooden clappers and hooted in the 
darkness. And, as every night, I saw 


her by my side. She smiled no more! 
The fire of anguish burned in my 
breast, and she whispered to me with 
compassion, with pity. softly—as 
women will; she soothed the pain of my 
mind; she bent her face over me—the 
face of a woman who ravishes the 
hearts and silences the reason of men. 
She was all mine, and no one could see 
her—no one of living mankind! Stars 
shone through her bosom, through her 
floating hair. I was overcome with re- 
gret, with tenderness, with sorrow. 
Matara slept. Had I slept? Matarn 


was shaking me by the shoulder, and 
the 


fire of the sun was drying the 
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grass, the bushes, the leaves. It was 
day. Shreds of white mist hung be- 
tween the branches of trees. 

“Was it night or day? I saw nothing 
again till I heard Matara breathe 
quickly where he lay, and then outside 
the house I saw her. I saw them both. 
They had come out. She sat on a 
bench under the wall, and twigs laden 
with flowers crept high above her head, 
hung over her hair. She had a box on 
her lap, and gazed into it, counting the 
increase of her pearls. The Dutchman 
stood by looking on; he smiled down at 
her; his white teeth flashed; the hair 
on his lip was like two twisted flames. 
Iie was big and fat, and joyous, and 
without fear. Matara tipped fresh 
priming from the hollow of his palm, 
seraped the flint with his thumb-nail, 
and gave the gun to me. To me! I 
took it—O fate! 

“He whispered into my ear, lying on 
shall creep close and 
then amok—let her die by my hand. 
You take aim at the fat swine there. 
Let him see me strike my shame off the 
face of the earth—and then—you are 
my friend—kill with a sure shot.’ I 
said nothing; there was no air in my 
chest—there was no air in the world. 
Matara had gone suddenly from my 
side. The grass nodded. Then a bush 
rustled. She lifted her head. 

“{ saw her! The consoler of sleepless 
nights, of weary days; the companion 
o: troubled years! I saw her! She 
looked straight at the place where I 
crouched. She was there as I had seen 
her for years—a faithful wanderer by 
my side. She looked with sad eyes 
and had smiling lips; she looked at me 

Smiling lips! Had I not promised 
that she should not die? 

“She was far off and I felt her near. 


his stomach, ‘I 


Her touch caressed me, and her voice 
murmured, whispered above me, 
around me, ‘Who shall be thy com- 


panion, who shall console thee if I die? 
I saw a flowering thicket to the left of 
her stir a little—Matara was ready—I 
cried aloud, ‘Return!’ 


“She leaped up: the box fell; the 
pearls streamed at her feet. The big 


Dutchman by her side rolled menacing 
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eyes through the still sunshine. The 
gun went up to my shoulder. I was 


kneeling and I was firm—firmer than 
the trees, the rocks, the mountains. 
But in front of the steady long barrel 
the fields, the house, the earth, the sky 
swayed to and fro like shadows in a 
forest on a windy day. Matara burst 
out of the thicket; before him the petals 
of torn flowers whirled high as if 
driven by a tempest. I heard her cry; 
I saw her spring with open arms in 
front of the white man. She was a 
woman of my country and of noble 
blood. They are so! I heard her shriek 
of anguish and fear—and all stood still! 
The fields, the house, the earth, the sky 
stood still—while Matara leaped at her 
with uplifted arm. I pulled the trig- 
ger, saw a spark, heard nothing; the 
smoke droVe back into my face, and 
then I could see Matara roll over head 
first and lie with stretched arms at her 
feet. Ha! A sure shot! The sunshine 
fell on my back colder than the running 
water. A sure shot! I flung the gun 
after the shot. Those two stood over 
the dead man as though they had been 
bewitched by a charm. I shouted at 
her, ‘Live and remember! Then for a 
time I stumbled about in a cold dark- 
ness. 

“Behind me there were great shouts, 
the running of many feet; strange men 
surrounded me, cried meaningless 
words into my face, pushed me, 
dragged me, supported me—I stood be- 
fore the big Dutchman; he stared as if 
bereft of his reason. He wanted to 
know, he talked fast, he spoke of grati- 
tude, he offered me food, shelter, gold— 
he asked many questions. I laughed in 
his face. I said, ‘I am a Korinchi trav- 
eller from Perak over there, and know 
nothing of that dead man. I was pass- 
ing along the path when I heard a shot, 
and your senseless people rushed out 
and dragged me in here.’ He lifted his 
arms, he wondered he could not be- 
lieve, he could not understand, he clam- 
ored in his own tongue! She had her 
arms clasped round his neck, and 
over her shoulder stared back at me 
with wide eyes. I smiled and looked 
-at her; I smiled and waited to 
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hear the sound of her voice. The 
white man asked her suddenly, ‘Do you 
know him? I listened—my life was in 
my ears! She looked at me long, she 
looked at me with unflinching eyes, and 
said aloud. ‘No! I never saw him be- 
fore’-—What! Never before? Had she 
forgotten already? Was it possible? 
Forgotten already—after so many years 
—so many years of wondering, of com- 
panionship, of trouble, of tender words! 
Forgotten already!—I tore myself out 
from the hands that held me and went 
away without a word—They let me go. 

“I was weary. Did I sleep? I do not 
know. I remember walking upon a 
broad path under a clear starlight; and 
that strange country seemed so big, the 
rice-fields so vast, that, as I looked 
around, my head swam with the fear 
of space. Then I saw a forest. The 
joyous starlight was heavy upon me. 
I turned off the path and entered the 
forest, which very sombre and 
very sad.” 


was 


v. 

Karain’s tone had been getting lower 
and lower as though he had been going 
away from us, till the last words 
sounded faint but clear as if shouted on 
a calm day from a very great distance. 
Iie moved not. He stared fixedly past 
the motionless head of Hollis, who 
faced him as still as himself. Jackson 
had turned sideways, and with elbow 
on the table shaded his eyes with the 
palm of his hand. And I looked on, 
surprised and moved; I looked at that 
man, loyal to a vision, betrayed by his 
dream, spurned by his illusion, and 
coming to us unbelievers for help— 
ugainst a thought. The silence was 
profound; but it seemed full of noise- 
phantoms of things sorrowful, 
shadowy, and mute in whose invisible 
presence the firm, pulsating beat of 
the two ship’s chronometers ticking off 
steadily the seconds of Greenwich 
Time seemed to me a protection and a 
relief. Karain stared stonily; and 
looking at his rigid figure, I thought of 
his wanderings, of that obscure Odyssey 
of revenge, of all the men that wander 
illusions; of the illusions as 


less 


amongst 
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restless as men; of the illusions faith- 
ful, faithless; of the illusions that give 
joy, that give sorrow, that give pain, 
that give peace; of the invincible illu- 
sions that can make life and death ap- 
pear serene, inspiring, tormented, or 
ignoble. 

A murmur was heard; that voice from 
outside seemed to flow out of a dream- 
ing world into the lamplight of the 


cabin. Karain was speaking. 

“I lived in the forest. 

“She came no more. Never! Never 
once! I lived alone. She had for- 
gotten. It was well. I did not want 
her; I wanted no one. I found an 


abandoned house in an old clearing. 
Nobody came near. Sometimes I heard 
in the distance the voices of people go- 
ing along a path. I slept; I rested; 
there was wild rice, water from a run- 
ning stream—and peace! Every night 
I sat alone by my small fire before the 
hut. Many nights passed over my 
head. 

“Then, one evening, as I sat by my 
fire after having eaten, I looked down 
on the ground and began to remember 


my wanderings. I lifted my head. I 
had heard no sound, no rustle, no 
footsteps—but I lifted my head. A 


man was coming towards me across 


the small clearing. I waited. He 
came up without greeting and 
squatted down into the _firelight. 
Then he turned his face to me. 
It was Matara. He stared at me 
fiercely with his big sunken eyes. The 


night was cold; the heat died suddenly 
out of the fire, and he stared at me. I 
rose and went away from there, leaving 
him by the fire that had no heat. 

“T walked all that night, all next day, 
and in the evening made up a big blaze 
and sat down—to wait for him. He did 
not come into the light. I heard him in 
the bushes here and there, whispering, 
whispering. I understood at last—I 
had heard the words before, ‘You are 
my friend—kill with a sure shot.’ 

“I bore it as long as I could—then 
leaped away, as on this very night I 
leaped from my stockade and swam to 
I ran—I ran crying like a child 
He 


you. 
left alone and far from the houses. 
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ran by my side, wiitwout footsteps, 
whispering, whispering—invisible and 
heard. I sought people—I wanted men 
around me! Men who had not died! 
And again we two wandered. I sought 
danger, violence, and death. I fought 
in the Achin war, and a brave people 
wondered at the valiance of a stranger. 
But we were two; he warded off the 
blows—Why? I wanted peace, not life. 
And no one could see him; no one knew 
—I dared tell no one. At times he 
would leave me, but not for long; then 
he would return and whisper or stare. 
My heart was torn with a strange fear, 
but could not die. Then I met an old 
man. 

“You all knew him. People here 
called him my sorcerer, my servant and 
sword-bearer; but to me he was father, 
mother, protection, refuge, ‘and peace. 
When I met him he was returning from 
a pilgrimage, and I heard him intoning 
the prayer of sunset. He had gone to 
the holy place with his son, his «n’s 
wife, and a little child; and on their re- 
turn, by the favor of the Most High, 
they all died; the strong man, the young 
mother, the little child—they died; and 
the old man reached his country alone. 
He was a pilgrim serene and pious, 
very wise and very lonely. I told him 
all. For a time we lived together. He 
said over me words of compassion, of 
wisdom, of prayer. He warded from 
me the shade of the dead. I begged him 
for a charm that would make me safe. 
For a long time he refused; but at last, 
with a sigh and a smile, he gave me one. 
Doubtless he could command a spirit 
stronger than the unrest of my dead 
friend, and again I had peace; but I had 
become restless, and a lover of turmoil 
and danger. The old man never left 
me. We travelled together. We were 
welcomed by the great; his wisdom and 
my courage are remembered where 
your strength, O white men, is for- 
gotten! We served the sultan of Sula. 
We fought the Spaniards. There were 
victories, hopes, defeats, sorrow, blood, 
women’s tears—What for?—We fled. 
We collected wanderers of a warlike 
race and came here to fight again. The 
rest you know. I am the ruler of a 
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conquered land, a lover of war and 
danger, a fighter and a plotter. But the 
old man has died, and I am again the 
slave of the dead. He is not here now 
to drive away the reproachful shade— 
to silence the lifeless voice! The power 
of his charm has died with him. And 
I know fear; and I hear the whisper, 
‘hili! kill! kil!—Have I not killed 
enough?’ 

For the first time that night a sudden 
convulsion of madness and rage passed 
over his face. His wavering glances 
darted here and there like scared birds 
in a thunderstorm. He jumped up, 
shouting:— 

“By the spirits that drink blood: by 
the spirits that cry in the night: by all 
the spirits of fury, misfortune, and 
death, I swear—some day I will strike 
into every heart I meet—I——” 

He looked so dangerous that we all 
three leaped to our feet, and Hollis, 
with the back of his hand sent the kriss 
flying off the table. I believe we 
shouted together. It was a short scare, 


and the next moment he was again 
composed in his chair, with three white 


men standing over him in rather foolish 
attitudes. We felt a little ashamed of 
ourselves. Jackson picked up the kriss, 
and, after an inquiring ylance at me, 
gave it to him. He received it with a 
stately inclination of the head and 
stuck it in the twist of his sarong, with 
punctilious care to give his weapon a 
pacific position. Then he looked up at 
us wiih an austere smile. We were 
abashed and reproved. Hollis sat side- 
ways on the table and, holdiog his chin 
in his hand, scrutinized him in pensive 
silence. I said:— 

“You must abide with your people. 
They need you. And there is forgetful- 
ness in life. Even the dead cease to 
speak in time.” 

“Am I a woman, to forget long years 
before an eyelid has had the time to 
beat twice?’ he exclaimed, with bitter 
resentment. He startled me. It was 
amazing. To him his life—that cruel 
mirage of love and peace—seemed as 
real, as undeniable, as theirs would be 
to any saint, philosopher, or fool of us 
all. Hollis muttered:— 


“You won't soothe him with 
platitudes.” 

Karain spoke to me. 

“You know us. You have lived with 
us. Why?—we cannot know; but you 
understand our and our 
thoughts. You have lived with my peo- 
ple, and you understand our desires and 
our fears. With youl will go. To your 
land—to your people. Your people, who 
live in unbelief; to whom day is day 
and night is night—nothing more, be- 
cause you understand all things seen, 
and despise all else! To your land of 
unbelief, where the dead do not speak, 
where every man is wise, and alone— 
and at peace!” 

“Capital description,” murmured 
Hollis, with the flicker of a smile. 

Karain hung his head. 

“I can toil, and fight,—and be faith- 
ful,” he whispered, in a weary tone, 
“but I cannot go back to him who waits 
for me on the shore. No! Take me 
with you—Or else give me some of your 
strength—of your unbelief—A charm!’ 

He seemed utterly exhausted. 

“Yes, take him home,” said Hollis, 
very low, as if debating with himself. 
“That would be one way. The ghosts 
there are in society, and talk affably to 
ladies and gentlemen, but would scorn 
a naked human being—like our princely 
friend—Naked—Flayed! I should say. 
I am sorry for him. Impossible—of 
course. The end of all this shall be,” 
he went on, looking up at us—“the end 
of this shall be, that some day he will 
run amuck amongst his faithful sub- 
jects and send ad patres ever so many 
of them before they make up their 
minds to the disloyalty of knocking him 
on the head.” 

I nodded. I thought it more than 
probable that such would be the end 
of Karain. It was evident that he had 
been hunted by his thought along the 
very edge of human endurance, and 
very little more pressing was needed to 
make him swerve over into the form of 
madness peculiar to his race. The 
respite he had during the old man’s life 
made the return of the torment unbear- 
able. That much was clear. 

He lifted his head suddenly; we had 


your 


sorrows 
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imagined for a moment that he had 
been dozing. 

“Give me your protection—or your 
strength!” he cried. “A charm—a 
weapon!” 

Again his chin fell on his breast. We 
looked at him, then looked at one an- 
other with suspicious awe in our eyes, 
like men who come unexpectedly upon 
the scene of some mysterious disaster. 
He had given himself up to us; he had 
‘thrust into our hands his errors and his 
torment, his life and his peace; and we 
‘did not know what to do with that 
problem from the outer darkness. We 
three white men, looking at that Malay, 
could not find one word to the purpose 
amongst us—if indeed there existed a 
word that could solve that problem. 
We pondered, and our hearts sank. We 
felt as though we three had been called 
to the very gate of the Infernal Re- 
gions to judge, to decide the fate of a 
wanderer coming suddenly from a 
world of sunshine and illusions. 

“By Jove, he seems to have a great 
idea of our power,” whispered Hollis, 
hopelessly. And then again there was 
a silence, the feeble plash of water, the 
steady tick of chronometers. Jackson, 
with bare arms crossed, leaned his 
shoulders against the bulkhead of the 
cabin. He was bending his head under 
the deck beam; his fair beard spread 
out magnificently over his chest; he 
looked colossal, ineffectual, and mild. 
There was something lugubrious in the 
aspect of the cabin; the air in it seemed 
to become slowly charged with the 
cruel chill of helplessness, with the piti- 
less anger of egoism against the incom- 
prehensible form of an intruding pain. 
We had no idea what to do; we began 
to resent bitterly the poignant necessity 
to get rid of him. 

Hollis mused, mutc.ered suddenly with 
a short laugh, “Strength—Protection— 
Charm.” He slipped off the table and 
left the cuddy without a look at us. It 
seemed a base desertion. Jackson and 
I exchanged furious glances. We could 
hear him rummaging in his pigeon-hole 
of a cabin. Was the fellow actually 
going to bed? Karain sighed. It was 
intolerable! 


Then Hollis reappeared, holding in 
both hands a small leather box. He 
put it down gently on the table and 
looked at us with a queer gasp, we 
thought, as though he had from some 
cause become speechless for a moment, 
or were ethically uncertain about pro- 
ducing that box. But in an instant the 
insolent and unerring wisdom of his 
youth gave him the needed courage. 
He said, as he unlocked the box with a 
very small key, ““Look as solemn as you 
can, you fellows.” 

Probably we looked only surprised 
and stupid, for he glanced over his 
shoulder and said angrily:— 

“This is no play; I am going to do 
something for him. Look serious. 
Confound it!—Can’t you lie a little—for 
a friend!” 

Karain seemed to take no notice of 
us, but when Hollis threw open the lid 
of the box his eyes flew to it—and so 
did ours. The quilted crimson satin of 
the inside put in a violent patch of 
splendid color into the sombre atmo- 
sphere; it was something positive to 
look at,—it was fascinating. 

VI. 

Hollis looked smiling into the box. 
He had lately made a dash home 
through the Canal. He had been away 
six months, and only joined us again 
just in time for this last trip. We had 
never seen the box before. His hands 
hovered above it; and he talked to us 
ironically, but his face became as 
grave as though he were pronouncing 
a powerful incantation over the thiugs 
inside. 

“Every one of us,” he said, with 
pauses that somehow were more offen- 
sive than his words—“every one of us, 
you'll admit, has been haunted by 
some woman—And—as to friends— 
dropped by the way—Well!—ask your- 
selves.” 

He paused. Karain stared. A deep 
rumble was heard high up under the 
deck. Jackson spoke seriously :— 

“Don’t be so beastly cynical.” 

“Ah! You are without guile,” said 
Hollis, sadly. “You will learn—Mean- 
time this Malay has been our friend.” 
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He repeated several times thought- 
fully, “Friend—Malay. Friend, Ma- 
lay,” as though weighing the words 
against one another, then went on more 
briskly :— 

“A good fellow—a gentleman in his 
way. We can’t, so to speak, turn our 
backs on his confidence and belief in 
us. Those Malays are easily impressed 
—all nerves, you know—therefore——” 

He turned to me sharply. 

“You know him best,” he said, in a 
practical tone. “Do you think he is 
fanatical—I mean very strict in his 
faith?’ 

I stammered in profound amazement 
that “I did not think so.” 

“It’s on account of its being a like- 
ness—an engraved image,” muttered 
Hollis, enigmatically, turning to the 
box. He plunged his fingers into it. 
Karain’s lips were parted and his 
eyes shone. We looked into the 
box. 

There were there a couple of reels of 
cotton, a packet of needles, a bit of silk 
ribbon, dark blue; a cabinet photograph, 
at which Hollis stole a glance before 
laying it on the table face downwards. 
A girl’s portrait, IT could see. There 
were, amongst a lot of various small 
objects, a bunch of flowers, a narrow 
white glove with many buttons, a slim 
packet of letters carefully tied up. 
Amulets of white men! Charms and 
talismans! Charms that keep them 
straight, that drive them crooked, that 
have the power to make a young man 
sigh, an old man smile. Potent things 
that procure dreams of joy, thoughts of 
regret; that soften hard hearts, and can 
temper a soft one to the hardness of 
steel. Gifts of heaven—things of earth. 

Hollis rummaged in the box. 

And it seemed to me, during that mo- 
ment of waiting, that the cabin of the 
schooner was becoming filled with a 
stir invisible and living as of subtle 
breaths. All the ghosts driven out of 
the unbelieving West by men who pre- 
tend to be wise and alone and at peace 
—all the homeless ghosts of an un- 
beueving world—appeared suddenly 
round the figure of Hollis bending over 
the box: all the exiled and charming 
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shades of loved women; all the beauti- 
ful and tender ghosts of ideals, remem- 
bered, forgotten, cherished, execrated; 
*all the cast out and reproachful ghosts 
of friends admired, trusted, traduced, 
betrayed, left dead by the way,—they 
all seemed to come from the inhospi- 
table regions of the earth to crowd into 
the gloomy cabin, as though it had been 
a refuge and, in all the unbelieving 
world, the only place of avenging be- 
lief. It lasted a second—all disap- 
peared. Hollis facing us alone 
with something small that glittered be- 
tween his fingers. It looked like a coin, 

“Ah! here it is,”’ he said. 

He held it up. It was a sixpence—a 
Jubilee sixpence. It was gilt; it had a 
hole punched near the rim. Hollis 
looked towards Karain. 

“A charm for our friend,” he said to 
us. “The thing itself is of great power 
—money, you know—and his imagina- 
tion struck. A loyal vagabond; if 
only his puritanism doesn’t shy at a 
likeness.” 

We said nothing. We did not know 
whether to be scandalized, amused, or 
relieved. Hollis advanced towards 
Karain, who stood up as if startled, and 
then, holding the coin up, spoke in 
Malay. 

“This the image of the Great 
Queen, and the most powerful thing 
the white men know,” he said, sol- 
emnly. 

Karain covered the handle of his kriss 
in of respect, and stared at~the 
crowned head. 

“The Invincible, the Pious,” he mut- 
tered. 

“She is more powerful than Suleiman 
the Wise, who commanded the genil, as 
you know,” said Hollis, gravely. “I 
shall give this to you.” 

He held the sixpence in the palm of 
his hand, and looking at it thought- 
fully, spoke to us in English. 

“She commands a spirit, too—the 
spirit of her nation; a masterful, consci- 
entious, unscrupulous, unconquerable 
devil—that does a lot of good—inci- 
dentally—a lot of good—at times 
—and wouldn’t stand any fuss from 
the best ghost out for such a little thing 


was 


is 


IS 


sign 
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as our friend’s shot. Don't look thun- 
derstruck, you fellows. Help me to 
make him  believe—everything’s in 
that.” P 

“His people will be shocked,” I mur- 
mured. 

Hollis looked fixedly at Karain, who 
was the incarnation of the very essence 
of still excitement. He stood rigid, 
with head thrown back; his eyes rolled 
wildly, flashing: the dilated nostrils 
quivered. 

“Hang it all!’ said Hollis at last, “he 
is a good fellow. I'll give him some- 
thing that I shall really miss.” 

He took the ribbon out of the box, 
smiled at it scornfully, then with a pair 
cut out a piece from the 
palm of the glove. 

*“T shall make him a thing like those 
Italian peasants wear, you know.” 


of scissors 


He sewed the coin in the delicate 
leather, sewed the leather to the rib- 
bon, tied the ends together. He 


worked with haste. Karain watched 
his fingers all the time. 

“Now then,” he said—then stepped up 
to Karain. They looked close into one 
another's eyes. Those of Karain stared 
in a lost glance, but Hollis’s seemed to 
grow darker and looked out masterful 
and compelling. They were in violent 
contrast together—one motionless and 
the color of bronze, the other dazzlingly 
white and lifting his arms, where the 
powerful muscles rolled slightly under 
a skin that gleamed like satin. Jack- 
son moved near with the air of a man 
closing up to a chum in a tight place. 


I said impressively, pointing to Hol- 
lis: 

“He is young, but he is wise. Believe 
him!” 


IKxarain bent his head; Hollis threw 
lightly over it the dark-blue ribbon and 
stepped back. 


“Forget, and be at peace!” I cried. 
Karain seemed to wake up from a 


He said, “Ha! shook himself 
as if throwing off a burden. He looked 
round with assurance. Some one on 
deck dragged off the skylight cover, and 
a flood of light fell into the cabin. It 
was morning already. 

“Time to go on deck.” said Jackson. 


dream. 
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Hollis put on a coat, and we went up, 
Karain leading. 

The sun had risen beyond the hills, 
and their long shadows stretched far 
over the bay in the pearly light. The 
air was clear, stainless, and cool. I 
pointed at the curved line of yellow 
sands. 

“He is not 
ically, to Karain. 
He has departed forever.’ 

A shaft of bright hot rays darted into 
the bay between the summits of two 
hills, and the water all round broke out 
as if by magic into a dazzling sparkle. 


there,” I said, emphat- 
“He waits no more. 


, 


“No! He is not there waiting,” said 
Karain, after a long look over the 


beach. “I do not hear him,” he went 
on, slowly. “No!” 

He turned to us. 

“He has departed 
he cried. 

We assented vigorously, repeatedly, 
and without compunction. The great 
thing was to impress him powerfully: 
to suggest absolute safety—the end of 


again—forever?”’ 


all trouble. We did our Dest; and I 
hope we affirmed our faith in the 
power of Hollis’s charm efficiently 


enough to put the matter beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Our voices rang 
around him joyously in the still air, 
and above his head the sky, pellucid, 
pure, stainless, arched its tender blue 
from shore to shore and over the bay, 
as if to envelop the water, the earth, 
and the man in the caress of its light. 

The anchor was up, the sails hung 
still, and half-a-dozen big boats were 
seen sweeping over the bay to give us 
a tow out. The paddlers in the first one 
that came alongside lifted their heads 
and saw their ruler standing amongst 
us. A low murmur of surprise arose— 
then a shout of greeting. 

He left us, and seemed straightway 
to step into the glorious splendor of his 
stage, to wrap himself in the illusion of 
unavoidable success. For a moment he 
stood erect, one foot over the gangway, 
one hand on the hilt of his kriss, in a 
martial pose; and, relieved from the 
fear of outer darkness, he held his head 
high, he swept a serene look over his 
conquered foothold on the earth. The 
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boats far off took up the cry of greet- 
ing; a great clamor rolled on the water; 
the hills reverberated it, and seemed to 
toss back at him the words invoking 
long life and victories. 

He descended into a canoe, and as 
soon as he was clear of the side we gave 
him three cheers. They sounded faint 
and orderly after the wild tumult of his 
loyal subjects, but it was the best we 
could do. He stood up in the boat, 
lifted up both his arms, then pointed to 
the infallible charm. We _ cheered 
again; and the Malays in the boats 
stared—very much puzzled and im- 
I wonder what they thought; 

thought; what the reader 


pressed. 
what he 
thinks? 

We towed out slowly. We saw him 
land and watch us from the beach. A 
figure approached him humbly but 
openly—not at all like a ghost with a 
grievance. We could other men 
running towards him. Perhaps he had 
been missed? At any rate there was a 
great stir. A group formed itself rap- 
idly near him, and he walked along the 
sands, followed by a growing cortege, 
and kept nearly abreast of the schooner. 
With our glasses we could see the blue 
ribbon on his neck and a patch of white 
on his brown chest. The bay was wak- 
ing up. The smoke of morning fires 
stood in faint spirals higher than the 
heads of palms; people moved between 
the houses; a herd of buffaloes gal- 
loped clumsily across a green slope; the 
slender figures of boys brandishing 
sticks appeared black and leaping in 
the long grass: a colored line of women, 
with water their heads, 
moved swaying through a thin grove of 
fruit-trees. Karain stopped in the 
midst of his men and waved his hand; 
then, detaching himself from the splen- 
did group, walked alone to the water’s 
edge and waved his hand again. The 
schooner passed out to sea between the 
steep headlands that shut in the bay, 
and at the same instant Karain passed 
out of our life forever. 


see 


bamboos on 


But the memory remains. Some 
years afterwards I met Jackson, in the 
Strand. He was magnificent as ever. 
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His head was high above the crowd. 
His beard was gold, his face red, his 
eyes blue; he had a wide-brimmed grey 
hat and no collar or waistcoat; he was 
inspiring; he had just come home—had 
landed that very day! Our meeting 
caused an eddy in the current of hu- 


manity. Hurried people would run 
against us, then walk round us, and 
turn back to look at that giant. We 


tried to compress seven years of life into 
seven exclamations; then, suddenly ap- 
peased, walked sedately along, giving 
one another the news of yesterday. 
Jackson gazed about him, like a man 
who looks for landmarks, then stopped 
Bland’s window. He always 
passion for firearms; so he 
stopped short and contemplated the 
row of weapons, perfect and severe, 
drawn up in a line behind the sheet of 
I stood by his side. Sud- 


before 
had a 


plate-glass. 
denly he said:— 

“Do you remember Karain?’ 

I nodded. 

“The sight of all this made me think 
of him,” he went on, with his face near 
the glass—and I could see another man, 
powerful and bearded, peering at him 
intently from amongst the dark and 
polished tubes that can cure so many 
illusions. “Yes; it made me think of 
him,” he continued, slowly. “I saw a 
paper this morning; they are fighting 
over there again. He's sure to be in it. 
Ife will make it hot for the caballeros. 
Well, good luck to him, poor devil! He 
was perfectly stunning.” 

We walked on. 

“I wonder whether the charm 
you remember Hollis’s charm, 
of course. If it did—never was a six- 
wasted to better advantage! 
I wonder whether he got 
friend of his. Hope so 
I sometimes think 


worked 


pence 
Poor devil! 
rid of that 
Do you know, 
that——” 

I stood still and looked at him. 

“Yes—I mean, whether the thing was 
so, you know—whether it really hap- 
pened. What do you think?” 

“My dear chap,” I cried, “you have 
been too long away from home. What 
a question to ask! Only look at all 
this.” 
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A watery gleam of sunshine flashed 
from the west and went out between 
two long lines of walls; and then the 
broken confusion of roofs, the chimney- 
stacks, the gold letters sprawling over 
the fronts of houses, the sombre polish 
of windows, stood resigned and sullen 
under the falling gloom. The whole 
length of the street, deep as a well and 
narrow like a corridor, was full of a 
sombre and ceaseless stir. Our ears 
were filled by a headlong shuffle and 
beat of rapid footsteps and an underly- 
ing rumor—a rumor vast, faint, pulsat- 
ing, as of panting breaths, of beating 
hearts, of gasping voices. Innumer- 
able eyes stared straight in front, feet 
moved hurriedly, blank faces flowed, 
arms swung. Over all, a narrow rag- 
ged strip of smoky sky wound about 
between the high roofs, extended and 
motionless, like a soiled streamer fly- 
ing above the rout of a mob. 

“Ye-e-e-s,” said Jackson, 
tively. 

The big wheels of hansoms turned 
slowly along the edge of sidewalks; a 
pale-faced youth strolled, overcome by 
weariness, by the side of his stick and 
with the tails of his overcoat flapping 
gently near his heels; horses stepped 
gingerly on the greasy pavement, toss- 
ing their heads; two young girls passed 
by, talking vivaciously and with shin- 
ing eyes; a fine old fellow strutted, red- 
faced, stroking a white moustache; and 
a line of yellow boards with blue let- 
ters on them approached us slowly, 
tossing on high behind one another like 
some queer wreckage adrift upon a 
river of hats. 

“Ye-e-es,” repeated Jackson. His 
clear blue eyes looked about, contemp- 
tuous, amused and hard, like the eyes 
of a boy. A clumsy string of red, yel- 
low, and green omnibuses rolled sway- 
ing, monstrous and gaudy; two shabby 
children ran across the road; a knot of 
dirty men with red neckerchiefs round 
their bare throats lurched along, dis- 
cussing filthily; a ragged old man with 
a face of despair yelled horribly in the 
mud the name of a paper; while far 
off, amongst the tossing heads of 
horses, the dull flash of harnesses, the 


medita- 
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jumble of lustrous panels and roofs of 
carriages, we could see a policeman, 
helmeted and dark, stretching out a 
rigid arm at the crossing of the streets. 
“Yes; I see it,” said Jackson, slowly. 
“It is there; it pants, it runs, it rolls; 
it is strong and alive; it would smash 
you if you didn’t look out; but I'll be 
hanged if it is yet as real to me as—as 
the other thing—say, Karain’s story.” 
I think that, decidedly, he had been 
too long away from home, 
JOSEPH CONRAD. 
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CHAPTER X. 


On the first, second and third stories 
of the Hotel Lemarié, all seven of the 
front windows were closed, while a 
procession of citizens, clerks and foot- 
men passed constantly before the door. 
They pressed the electric button very 
softly—on account of the corpse—and 
the door was hardly opened more than 
a crack—on account of the corpse. 
They touched their hats, handed in 
visiting-cards, and withdrew. 

The silver salver which stood on a 
table at the foot of the main stairway, 
was hidden up to its chased handles 
under a mass of small bits of paste- 
board, and every few minutes some 
one left a wreath, either of natural 
flowers, or of beads. 

In the yellow drawing-room on the 
first floor, Mme. Lemarié, seated upon 
a cushioned ottoman, which her black 
robes completely concealed, was star- 
ing at the door by which the family 
lawyer, M. Lécanu, had just left the 
room. The apartment was dimly 
lighted on the one side through the 
cracks in the blinds, and on the other 
from the half-open door leading into 
the chamber where M. Lemarié’s body 
lay with hands folded over a crucifix. 
and a face which, though drawn and 
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livid, had not yet lost its air of com- 
mand. Two nuns between two candles 
kept watch, unheeded, at the foot of 
the bed, while a bar of clear light, 
sliding along the waxen floors con- 
nected the two rooms. One might 
have fancied the chamber empty, had 
there not issued thence, from time to 
time, the rustle of a rosary, the soft 
fall of one wreath upon another, or 
the passing of carefully muffled foot- 
steps. 

Mme. Lemarié was lost in thought. 

Some one entered, and she at once 
recognized the big man who came for- 
ward, feeling his way, lest he should 
stumble over the furniture. 

“Is that you, Mourieux? You have 
made the affidavit?’ 

“Yes, madame. I await your orders 
before attending to the other matters 


with Victor. Was anything said in 
the will about the funeral arrange 
ments?” 


“Nothing.” The old woman paused, 
passed her hands over her skirt, then 
stretched them out palm uppermost 
and sat gazing at them, the despairing 
gesture evidently corresponding to 
some thought in her undeveloped mind. 
At last she turned to M. Mourieux and 
spoke. “You find me completely over- 
come. It is just as I thought—we are 
very rich.” 

“That's better than poverty,” grum- 
bled Mourieux. 


“Not always, Mourieux!” she said 
with the same agitated air. “Besides, 
M. Lécanu tells me that my husband 


has left to me everything of which he 
could legally dispose in my favor.” 
“Has he indeed? To yourself——” 
The shaggy eyebrows of the wholesale 
dealer arched in astonishment, and he 
added, “Well, this is a surprise! But, 
my dear madame, I am very glad.” 
“It is no surprise to me. M. Le- 
marié distrusted his son. He thought 
him likely to be extravagant, because 


he has no regular occupation. He 
never loved me—but he _ respected 
me.” 


“Unquestionably, he did.” 
“Possibly he may have meant it as 
a—compensation. The men who 


seem hardest are sometimes kind—at 
bottom. At all events, his intentions 
are perfectly clear. I am his heir, and 
the fortune is enormous.” 


Mourieux made a gesture of assent. 
“An ill-gotten fortune,” she added, 


with a sigh. 
“Oh, madame!” 
"Yes, Mourieux. 
Ill-gotten.” 
“Excuse me, but he had great ability, 
immense industry, far reaching plans. 
M. Lemarié’s profits were honest-——” 
“Oh yes! Judged by the easy stand- 
ards of honesty that prevail nowa- 
days! But I, you know—lI have been 
the one real witness of his life, the one 
whom it was impossible to deceive. I 
know how the money came which has 
now to me; and long before it 
was it hurt me to use it, hurt 
You never knew how, 
days of the Empire, we 
account of stock, and 
two hundred thousand 
frances, preserves of the meanest 
quality, manufactured for foreign 
navies, but which the agents had pro- 
nounced first-rate because—— Oh, well, 
you know why! And then—and after- 
ward—and always—you knew nothing 
about the deputations of workmen 
who used to go to the office—they even 
came to the house here—to complain of 
the wages, which everybody knew 
were far low, but which were 
never raised because we had, practi- 
cally, a monopoly. Oh, the scenes I 
have witnessed! You never heard the 
brutal answers—men dismissed merely 
for having made a complaint—nor the 
pompous speeches, made by hired em- 
ployés to poor fellows who had been 
injured, all to prove that the factory 
was not responsible in case of acci- 
dent. Those were the savings out of 
which we made our income! And then 
the moral misery, some of it deliber- 
ately inflicted, some of which we knew 
and tolerated, some of which we knew 
nothing, but might have known. Oh, 
those accurséd factory walls, and the 
tears I have shed over them! I give 
you my word that when I heard last 
night that the place was on fire. my 
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come 
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cruelly. 
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first thought was: “So much the 
better.” 

After an interval, during which the 
violent heaving of her breast subsided 
a little, Mme. Lemarié resumed with her 
accustomed calm: “You will excuse me 
from giving you any further proofs.” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Mourieux simply. 
“I knew Lemarié pretty well, you 
understand, and without approving of 
all he did——” 

“I have not spoken for the pleasure 
of accusing him, believe me, but only 
to explain the resolution I have taken. 
This money is odious to me. I accept 
it because I want it well spent. I shall 
give away just as much of it as I pos- 
sibly can.” 

Instinctively the man turned his 
head toward the adjoining room, as 
though its occupant might have heard 
these words, but the slight sound ocea- 
sioned by the displacement of a bead- 
wreath alone broke the silence of the 
salon, and proved that the hour of the 
woman who had just spoken was in- 
deed come. Under the stress of an 
uncontrollable emotion, Mourieux rose 
and held out his hand. 

“Permit me, Mme. Lemarié! What 
you say is a trifle exaggerated, per- 
haps, but all the same, it is fine.” 

“You will help me, dear Mourieux, 
will you not? I can’t manage all this 
money by myself. It is so difficult! 
I shall need your advice.” 

He had remained standing, filled 
with reverence for the woman who 
had revealed herself in so unexpected a 
manner, but now he inquired sud- 
denly :— 

“Does Victor know?” 

“The provisions of the will? Yes, he 
was there.” 

“Well—” 

“I shall take the first opportunity of 
speaking to him, cautiously, as one 
should to a son. I believe he will un- 
derstand me. You remember yourself 
what he said to his father in the 
garden.” 

“Oh, yes! I remember what he 
said——” 

“You don’t trust him! And he is so 
fond of you!” 


“Madame,” said the good man, evad- 
ing her question, “I am too old for new 
undertakings. There’s a deal of misery 
everywhere. I know enough about it 
in the millinery and dressmaking busi- 
ness. But the person you need to give 
you proper information and assistance 
is one of the working-girls themselves 
—a girl of superior intelligence, if yon 
could find such a one, who knows the 
business from the inside.” 

“You once spoke to me of Mlle. 
Madiot——”’ 

“So I did! If she only would; she 
would be exactly the one you want——” 

“She's coming here presently,” said 
Mme. Lemarié quietly. 

And as Mourieux started, astonished 
that she should have had such a 
thought on such a day. “Don’t mis- 
understand me,” she continued, “I’m 
not going to discuss such matters with 
Mile. Madiot just now. This is quite 
another affair,” and Mme. Lemarié's 
features resumed their expression of 
strong revolt against a humiliating 
past. “A great wrong has been done 
the Madiot family, and it must be 
righted at once, because they are poor. 
MI} prayer was refused yesterday; Dut 
now the cruel past must be forgetten 
without loss of time.”’ 

Just then a door opened and the foot- 
man announced: “From Mme. Cleé- 
mence’s, to try on the hats.” 

“Very well. Show them up.” And 
when the servant had disappeared: “I 
um worse off than others, my dear 
Mourieux,” she added, “because I was 
born in a modest situation of life, and 
now I am confronted by duties very 
hard to fulfil, or even comprehend. 
Will you give me your erm?” 

She rose and Mourieux led her into 
the vestibule at the head of the stairs 
and there took his leave. Looking 
down the well, Mme. Lemarié could 
see simultaneously her old friend de- 
scending with back more bewed and 
head more inclined to the left side 
than ever, and two slight figures com- 
ing up, emerging from the shadows of 
the peristyle, and presently irradiated 
by the roseate reflections from the sky- 
light. They were Henriette and Marie, 
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the latter walking behind and carrying 
three round boxes. And which, Mme. 
Lemarié wondered, was Henriette 
Madiot? Was it the one who held her 
skirt gathered in her right hand, at the 
knee, and who seemed to ascend with- 
out effort into the light? For the faces 
were both hidden by the hat brims. 

Thus Henriette came in unrecognized, 
her own thought as she entered bving 
merely, “How lovély it is here!’ Mme. 
Lemarié, on her part, could not help 
having a feeling of mingled sympathy 
and curiosity about this working-girl 
of whose taste and refinement she had 
heard so much, and her sympathy was 
enhanced when Henriette mounted to 
the last landing of the handsome mar- 
ble staircase, and her face was fully 
disclosed, the chin first, then the pearty 
neck, the small mouth, and the deli- 
cate straight nose, and finally the 
starry eyes which were lifted to meet 
her own. The old woman thought: 
“What a pretty girl!” and experienced 
again, as she had done many times be 
fore in the course of her life, the pe- 
culiar, ineffable, evanescent charm of 
the maiden, whom the mother keeps 
as close as possible to her own side. 
It was a thought that caused her 10 
turn abruptly away, without uttering 
a single word. 

“Isn't she ugly?” whispered Marie. 
“And to think how rich she is!’ 

The two girls now followed Mime. 
Lemarié into a room furnished in dark 
blue, which opened off the hall, and 
where the blinds were not closed. 

“These are the bonnets you asked to 
have sent, madame,” said Henriette 
to Mme. Lemarié, who had placed her- 
seif opposite the light. “Would you 
like this young laay to put them on 
first?” 

In response to a half audible “yes,” 
Henriette lifted her veil, and bent over 
the boxes which Marie had deposited 
upon the carpet. The strings which 
confined the box corners were trouble- 
some, and she apologized for kneeling 
to untie them. 

“There's no hurry mademoiselle. 
Take your time. I am not a great 
lady.” 


“Iiere are three models. madame, 
very much alike except for the fulness 
of the ruches. This one is the sim. 
plest. Stand well in the light, Mlle. 
Marie, and smooth down your front 
hair——" 

She sprang up, as she spoke, holding 
between her thumb and finger the 
small, close shape, covered with black 
crape, and having a single white crape 
band under the brim, set it skilfully 
upon the head of the trier-on, neither 
too far forward nor too far back, drew 
forward over the girl’s temples a few 
black tresses, to represent the smooth 
bands of an old lady’s hair, stuck in a 
pin to steady the structure, and in- 
quired: “Do you like this style?” 

But at the same moment she per 
ceived that Mme. Lemarié was viving 
no thought to the hats. On the con- 
trary her eyes were fixed upon Mme. 
Clémence’s trimmer—the milline;-gir, 
of whom the customers took little 
notice, as a rule, on such occasions. 
Now, to her surprise, Henriette founj 
herself the object of attention an 
even admiration. She felt flattered, 
and had almost smiled her youthful 
thanks, but quickly checked the ex- 
pression of a feeling which she felt to 
be misplaced. “Would you like to try 
another shape?” 

But the widow of the wealthy manu- 
facturer appeared to be an eccentric 
sort of person, for her answer was:— 

“You look very young. mademoiselle 
Hiow old are you?” 

“Twenty-four, madame.” 

“Have you been working long?’ 

“Oh yes, madame! Ever since I was 
a child.” 

“And you like your trade, I am sure. 
You must be very clever. You have 
work all the year round at your 
house, do you not? There is no dead 
season?” 

Henriette. like all young milliners, 
had a sort of professional pride, which 
would not suffer her to complain. 
Moreover she was too thoroughly of 
the people not to have learned to pro- 
tect herself against the inquisitive pity 
of a different class, and she replied 


rather coldly: 
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“Not for me, madame. I have every- 
thing I need.” 

The lines in Mme. Lemarié’s face 
seemed to deepen a little. She stood 
gazing with that look of exceeding 
kindness which seldom forsook her 
face, at the two young women—the 
one erect, graceful, almost haughty, 
the other evidently indifferent, and 
looking so strange in the widow’s cap 
—then she added without the least air 
of offence:— 

“T am truly glad you have all you 
need. With me, it is not so. Many 
things disturb me. Was there not 
some question at issue between your 
uncle and M. Lemarié?”’ 

“Yes, madame, there was; but I 
think it is all settled.” 

“Precisely, but not in accordance 
with my wishes. Please say to your 
uncle that, as a very old employé 
of our house, he will receive an 
allowance of five hundred francs a 
year.” 

For a moment Henriette stood con- 
founded. Then her face became crim- 
son, and her eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh, madame, how pleased he will 
be! Oh, I do thank you for him! I 
cannot begin to tell——” 

She hesitated about taking the hand 
which Mme. Lemarié extended, being 
unused to such familiarity on the part 
of the customers whem she attended 
at their houses, and feeling at the 
same time confused and overjoyed. 
At that moment a shadow crossed the 
floor at her feet, and Victor Lemarié 
entered by the door which opened 
upon the vestibule. He carried a larg 
package of funeral cards, enclosed in 
their envelopes, and tied together with 
a broad, black ribbon, and catching 
sight of Henriette and Marie he fell 
back with an apology. 

“Is it you, my son?’ said Mme. Le- 
marié, who had heard without per- 
ceiving him. “Excuse me for one 
moment! I must select a bonnet’— 
and, turning toward Marie, “Give me 
this one,” she said, “it will do per- 
fectly well.” 

Marie took off the bonnet with a 
quick gesture of relief. laid it upon the 
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marble console, and began gathering 
up the other boxes. Henriette curtsied, 
but the eyes which she lifted to the 
old woman had tueir sweetest expres- 
sion, and seemed to say again: “Thank 
you for him! Oh, thank you for him.” 

As the girls passed into the vestibule 
Victor, who had stepped back against 
the wall, slightly inclined his pointed 
beard, and said, “Good-morning, Mlle. 
Madiot.” 

No answer was audible, and the 
clear, young accents were re-echoed 
from the partition-wall vehind which 
the nuns went on monotonously telling 
their beads. 

“I have come to direct the cards,” 
Victor said, as he followed his mother 
into her own room. “You are not too 
tired?” 

She shook her head and indicated a 
small table where they might write, 
side by side. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The funeral cards were extremely 
thick and surmounted by a cross, 
whose connection with the vanished 
life was not apparent. They stated 
that the deceased had been “fortified 
by the sacraments of the church,” 
which was not true—those sacraments 
having been the least of M. Lemarié’s 
concern—and they closed with the re- 
quest for a 7e profundis. But who was 
to recite it? 

Mme. Lemarié sighed deeply as she 
restored the first card to its envelope, 
and silently wrote an address in her 
cramped and angular but clear hand- 
writing. Victor did the same, both con- 
sulting a memorandum already pre- 
pared. 

“We send, of course, only to people 
at a distance. The Burial Association 
will arrange the rest. Mourieux has 
seen about it. He says the whole town 
will be there.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“‘General, the Baron d’Espelette, 
commanding the sixteenth division’— 
are you quite sure he hasn’t an s at the 
end of his name? No? Well, you are 
right, of course. The general may he 
of use to me next January, when I 
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have to serve my term as officer in the 
reserves.” 

The observation elicited no _ re- 
sponse beyond the scratching of 
the neighboring pen, as it formed the 
address: “M. C. Mansart, Counsellor- 
General.” 

“You invite Mansart, then?’ 

“Certainly.” 

“He testified against my father upon 
one occasion. My father detested 
him.” 

She gave her son a reproachful look, 
but merely said, as she resumed her 
task:— 

“My poor boy! I only wish I could 
invite all your father’s enemies, and 
obtain the forgiveness of a few by 
means of so small an attention. Every 
human life is bound up with so many 
others—especially that of a man who 
employs a large number of hands. We 
are unjust, without meaning it; we 
crush——” 

“At that rate, mother, you would 
have to invite all our discharged work- 
men, and all those who have been 
dropped when we adopted new ma- 
chinery, and all the widows without 
pensions, and ay 

Mme. Lemarié rested her pen upon 
the edge of the glass inkstand. “If 
only every one of those poor people 
would say an Ave Maria for your 
father - 

“Well, to be sure! 
better——” 

“T would gladly give a part of this 
fortune to obtain it! The souls of the 
dead are terribly weighed down with- 
out some such help! But Victor, there 
is one thing that gives me real comfort 
—we agree, you and I, about the 
workmen. All my life long I have 
looked upon them as partners, some- 
how, in the business—partners without 
any contract. Your father did not look 
at it so, and he has left us a deal of 
charity to make up.” 

She paused for a response, but, re- 
ceiving none, went on. “It will be my 
greatest pleasure to pay that debt. 
And you feel the same, do you not? 
You have such a good heart! Oh, to 
be able to give!” 








They know no 


“Well, I must say that, for my 
part——” 

“You'll not refuse to help me in the 
good I want to do!” 

“Certainly not, if you are reason- 
able!” 

Affectionately, but as one whose 
prayer has been but half answered, 
the mother said:— 

“Tell me, Victor, what you mean by 
‘reasonable.’ ” 

“Well, for instance’—he paused re- 
flectively and then continued—‘“for in- 
stance, those Madiots; considering 
how long the uncle has been in our 
employ, I should like, if it were prac- 
ticable, to make him a small allow- 
ance.” 

“Yes, dear! It’s already done.” 

“What?” 

“Yes; and if you could only have 
seen the surprise and the joy of that 
young girl just now! The thanks went 
far beyond the gift! It was all so 
simple, so——” 

“Il beg your pardon! How much do 
you intend to give?’ 

“Five hundred francs a year.” 

“Oh come, now! You have set off at 
a pace! Why, that’s unreasonable, to 
begin with.” 

“Genily, for fear of irritating him, 
the mother answered: “But think, Vic- 
tor! Thirty years’ service. I was re- 
proaching myself with not having been 
generous enough. For these, you 
know, are necessary charities; they 
are almost debts. With a fortune such 
as ours Shall I tell you what I 
would like to do?” 

But the young man only twirled the 
penholder between his fingers and re- 
garded the inkstand with an obstinate 
frown. 

“My idea would be to found a Work- 
man’s Aid Society, or rather several. 
As to the sort of society, I have not 
quite made up my mind, though I have 
my ideas. But we might think about 
it, you and I, and compare views and 
plans; and some time or other, per- 
haps, we may confer another kind of 
fame upon the unlucky name of Le- 
marié. In short, my son, I hope we 
shall some day be less wealthy than 
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Wwe are now, and more beloved. Dont 
you desire the same?’ 

Without removing his eyes from the 
inkstand, but with that air of supe- 
riority which a man always assumes 
when money matters are in question, 
Victor merely said: “Just at present, 
dear mother, I propose to finish direct- 
ing these cards. It is three o'clock.” 

She felt a twinge of pain, but be- 
trayed no emotion. She had the future 
to consider, the long future, and she 
only said a little sadly: “What did you 
mean, then, by what you said to your 
father? I don’t quite understand.” 

He lifted his hands impatiently. 
“Oh, that’s all right! I am still of the 
same opinion. But we should be inno- 
cents indeed, if we proceeded to ruin 
ourselves in order to change what re- 
sults from an entire state of society. 
People will have to be educated up to 
it—at least, I suppose so.” 

This time, however, Mme. Lemarié 
made no reply. She merely bent over 
the black-bordered envelopes and re- 
sumed her writing. Her son had re- 
vealed himself. He was more like his 
father than she had thought. With 
him, too, she must give up the thought 
of speaking freely, and more than once 
during the silent hour which they now 
passed together, Victor saw her wipe 
away a tear. 

Meanwhile more wreaths were con- 
tinually arriving by the servants’ 
staircase. . 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD AS SEEN THROUGH 
HIS LETTERS. 

The well-known saying of Goethe, 
that his works formed part of the grand 
confession of his life, was one which 
Matthew Arnold would have heartily 
endorsed in the case of his own poems 
and prose essays. It was through his 
writings alone that ue wished all bio- 
graphical hints to be made accessible 
to the great reading public, and so left 
it on record that no life of him should 


be written. And yet, in reading the 
works of a favorite author, we wish at 
times to have some more commonplace 
account of his every-day life and char- 
acter with which to compare the ideal 
biography of him which has been insen- 
sibly forming itself in our minds. His 
works, especially his poetry—if he be a 
poet—are the outcome of some rare 
moments of spiritual insight; of some 
mood of suspense, or joy, or sorrow; of 
some delicate handling of a pressing 
intellectual problem; and our indebted- 
ness to them for the furtherance of our 
deepest and truest life only serves to 
increase the personal interest felt for 
the author, and makes us wish for a 
more detailed account of his life than 
those indirect hints which his literary 
productions can suggest. And of such 
an account, in spite of the fact that no 
regular biography is to be written, we 
are not deprived in the case of Matthew 
Arnold, whose letters, published in two 
volumes, exhibit the writer in an ad- 
mirable light as a most devoted son and 
brother, husband and father, and a per- 
fectly charming friend to those whose 
correspondence with him has found a 
place in these volumes. 

Altogether, and read in conjunction 
with his published works, they supply 
biographical matter of the highest im- 
portance, and thus lessen our regret at 
his strict injunctions against a written 
life. 

One main source of the charm experi- 
enced in reading these letters is the per- 
fect frankness and naturalness with 
which everything is set down. As they 
were never composed with an eye to 
future publication, there is a complete 
absence of all posing, and addressed, as 
the majority of them are, to members 
of his own domestic circle and family 
relations, they contain what is upper 
most in the writer’s mind at the mo- 
ment: matters relating to school inspec- 
tion and educational reform, the prep- 
aration of an Oxford lecture, the issue 
of a new volume of poems, the criti- 
cisms—favorable or adverse—passed by 
friends and current journalism upon 
his writings. 

The aspects of nature, too. which his 
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periodical rounds of school inspection 
in different counties, or on the Con- 
tinent, enabled him to observe are lov- 
ingly recorded; and his life-long devo- 
tion to fishing, by rendering him keenly 
sensible to the prevalence of east 
winds, and the wetness or dryness of 
the seasons, imparts a freshness to that 
much-worn topic of epistolary news— 
the state of the weather—which he is 
often careful to mention. Then, too, his 
love for the things that are more excel- 
lent in life, in literature, and in society, 
his patience, his cheerful acquiescence 
in the routine of official drudgery, his 
unselfish care for others, his playful- 
ness and tenderness towards children, 
his fondness for dumb animals—all 
these traits in his character, clearly 
revealed as some are in his poetry, 
gain an additional lustre when dis- 
played in that every-day setting of 
ordinary affairs, of which these let- 
ters, dating from the year 1848 to 
the year 1888, form an uninterrupted 
chronicle. 

It is evident then from what has been 
said thus far that these letters can give 
us exactly that sort of information nec- 
essary to confirm, if at times also to 
correct and supplement, the _ ideal 
biography of Matthew Arnold which 
we had formed for ourselves from the 
study of his poems and prose essays. 
With this object in view, it will be best 
to collect from the abundant material 
at our disposal in these letters such pas- 
sages as have a bearing upon the multi- 
farious occupations of his busy life— 
his work as a school inspector, his more 
congenial literary labors as poet and 
critic, and his hours of relaxation in the 
society of his family and much-loved 
and sympathizing friends—in order 
that a portrait of the real man may out- 
line itself in our minds. 

The most interesting letters, on the 
whole, are those to his mother, of whom 
he justly said: “She had a clearness 
and fairness of mind, an interest in 
things, and a power of appreciating 
what might not be in her own line, 
which were very remarkable and which 
remained with her to the very end of 
her life.” The first letter in the collec- 


tion, dated January 2, 1848, is ad- 
dressed to her, and until her death, at 
the age of eighty-two, in the autumn of 
1873, there is a constant interchange of 
letters between them. There was no 
concealment on his part of the modifi- 
eation which his own views underwent 
in matters of gravest import as the re- 
sult of his constant endeavor to turn “a 
stream of fresh and free thought and 
feeling upon our stock notions and hab- 
its,” and that in his mother he always 
found a sympathetic, if not a convinced, 
reader, is shown by his own words 
about her letter to him on the publica- 
tion of what to many religious souls 
was a very disturbing book—‘“Litera- 
ture and Dogma.” “It was a wonder- 
ful letter. I can think of no woman in 
the prime of life, brought up as my 
mother was, and with my mother’s sin- 
cere personal convictions, who could 
have written it; and in a woman past 
eighty it was astonishing.” 

Very interesting are those letters— 
and they are fairly numerous—in which 
Maiuwew Arnold alludes to what the 
work-a-day world would call the main 
business of his life—his duties as an 
inspector of schools—though he himself 
was conscious that his true vocation lay 
elsewhere. “Yet, after all,” he says in 
one of his letters, “it is absurd that all 
the best of my days should be taken up 
with matters which thousands of other 
people could do just as well as I, and 
that what I have a special turn for 
doing I should have no time for.” 

But in the higher departments—in all 
that related to the theory and principles 
of education—he took the warmest in- 
terest. Letter after letter proves what 
care he bestowed on the drawing up of 
his reports, and how constantly they 
formed the subject of his anxious 
thought. He was always foremost in 
pressing upon the Education Office the 
need of reforms, and it was a vigorous 
article of his in Fraser's Magazine that 
occasioned the discomfiture of the late 
Lord Sherbrooke and his Revised Code. 
It is pleasant after all this to come upon 
the following sentences in a letter to his 
mother bearing upon his educational 
work: “Altogether I am in request just 
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now, for I am being taken into their 
secrets, very confidentially, by three dif- 
ferent centres of educational power at 
once. I think and hope I have been of 
some use; I do not mean to them, but 
to the cause. These confidences come 
when I can truly say that I do not wish 
to turn them to my own private ac- 
count, or to use them to trip anybody 
up, but I do not even care whether they 
come or not. If I am wanted in the 
work, my influence is sure to come to 
tell upon it somehow, and if it does not 
come to tell upon it, It is because the 
work can go right without me.” Even 
what was most peculiarly distasteful 
to him in his official work—the perpet- 
ual looking over examination papers— 
merely finds expression as it were, 
passim, and with a kind of playful 
humor, in occasional letters. But the 
humor has an element of tragic pathos 
in it when we read of him sitting up by 
the bedside of his dying child uatil four 
o'clock in the morning and correcting 
papers all the while. Really, when we 
come across a statement to the effect 
that for two or three official years the 
average number of papers to look over 
was fifty or sixty a day, or the mention, 
on one occasion of a consignment of 
seven hundred closely written grammar 
papers to correct, we can only admire 
the unfailing good-humor with which 
he harnessed his Pegasus, and kept him 
down on his mundane course, when he 
might have soared with him into the 
higher realms of thought and feeling to 
which the natural bent of his genius 
inclined him. But his duty was plain, 
and he never wavered. The words 
which he wrote his wife just after he 
had been appointed an inspector of 
schools in 1851, at the age of twenty- 
nine, indicate the spirit in which he 
undertook his work, which inevitably 
brings in the long run that sort of ap- 
preciation alluded to in the letter 
quoted above: “I think I shall get in- 
terested in the schools after a little 
time; their effects on the children are so 
immense, and their future effects in 
civilizing the next generation of the 
lower classes, who, as things are going, 
will have most of the political power 
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of the country in their hands, may be 
so important.” 

Lovers of good poetry will eagerly 
turn to these letters to discover how it 
was that so exquisite a poet, who has 
interpreted for them certain phases of 
modern thought and feeling as no other 
great contemporary writer has suc- 
ceeded in doing, discarded the art in 
which he had produced such remark- 
able work, and devoted himself to prose 
essays and political pamphlets. Nor 
will they be disappointed; for in a let- 
ter dated August 6, 1848, after a pass- 
ing reference to some favorable re- 
views on his tragedy “Merope,” an 
instructive passage follows, containing 
au tolerably clear hint of the reasons 
which induced him to give up writing 
poetry: “Indeed, if the opinion of the 
general public about my poems were 
the same as that of the leading literary 
men, I should make more money by 
them than Ido. But more than this, I 
should gain the stimulus necessary to 
cnable me to produce my best—all that 
I have in me, whatever that may be— 
to produce which is no light matter 
with an existence so hampered as mine 
is. People do not understand what a 
temptation there is, if you cannot bear 
anything not very good, to transfer your 
operations to a region where form is 
everything. Perfection of a certain 
kind may there be attained, or at least 
approached, without knocking your- 
self to pieces; but to attain or approach 
perfection in the region of thought and 
feeling, and to unite this with perfec- 
tion of form, demands not merely an 
effort and a labor, but an actual tear- 
ing of oneself to pieces, which one does 
not readily consent to (although one is 
sometimes forced to it) unless one can 
devote one’s whole life to poetry.” 

That he himself regretted the ab- 
sorption of his powers in the ordinary 
routine work of inspection, and in the 
various critical writings which the 
state of the intellectual and social con- 
dition of his countrymen induced him 
to issue from time to time, is clear from 
a passage in a letter to his mother, 
dated August 15, 1861, when he was in 
his thirty-ninth year: “I must finish off 
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for the present my critical writings be- 
tween this and forty, and give the next 
ten years earnestly to poetry. It is my 
last chance. It is not a bad ten years 
of one’s life for poetry, if one resolutely 
uses it, but it is a time in which, if one 
does not use it, one dries up and be- 
comes prosaic altogether.” Nearly 
three years later, writing to Sir M. E. 
7rant Duff, he says: “One is from 
time to time seized and irresistibly car- 
ried away by a temptation to treat 
political, or religious, or social matters 
directly; but after yielding to such a 
temptation I always feel myself re- 
coiling again, and disposed to touch 
them only so far as they can be touched 
through poetry.” 

But as years went on the temptation 
to treat these matters directly proved 
too strong for him, and his “Criticism 
of Life’ more and more took the form 
of the prose essay and pamphlet, his 
fondness for the latter as a vehicle of 
opinion being attributed by him to in- 
herited tendencies from his father, of 
whom he writes:— 

“Whatever talent I have in this direc- 
tion I certainly inherit from him, for 
his pamphleteering talent was one of 
his very strongest and most pronounced 
literary sides, if he had been in the way 
of developing it. It is the one literary 
side on which I feel myself in close 
contact with him, and that is a great 
pleasure.” 

Nevertheless, there is a remarkable 
passage in a letter to his mother, dated 
June 5, 1869, showing what importance 
he himself attached to the “Criticism of 
Life” embodied in his poetry. The case 
for himself is put pretty strongly, and 
may cause considerable demurrings on 
the part of the unconvinced—that is, 
those who are not prepared to assign 
Matthew Arnold a very high place 
amongst the representative Victorian 
poets. But to the already convinced, 
who will bear in mind some pregnant 
observations at the beginning of his 
lecture on “Heinrich Heine” about 
distinguishing the master-current in lit- 
erature, which illustrate the particular 
passage referred to in this letter, the 
words will not savor of self-compla- 
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cency, being, as they feel them, the 
utterances of one who had an honest 
conviction that the special gifts with 
which he was endowed fitted him to 
produce an effect in this line of litera- 
ture. The passage reads thus: “My 
poems represent, on the whole, the 
main movement of mind of the last 
quarter of a century, and thus they will 
probably have their day as people be- 
come conscious to themselves of what 
that movement of mind is, anu inter- 
ested in the literary productions which 
reflect it. It might be fairly urged that 
[ have less poetical sentiment than 
Tennyson, and less intellectual vigor 
and abundance than Browning; yet be- 
cause I have perhaps more of a fusion 
of the two than either of them, and 
have more regularly applied that fu- 
sion to the main line of modern devel- 
opment, I am likely enough to have my 
turn, as they have had theirs.” 

His mother and sisters seem to have 
been his best friends in what he calls 
“the early and needy days” of his 
poetry, and so whenever any favorable 
notice appeared in the reviews, or any 
distinguished literary person expressed 
the pleasure and profit he or she had 
derived from reading them, mention is 
always made of it in the next letter to 
the Westmoreland home, with the per- 
fect frankness which such dear and 
intimate relationships admit of, and 
yet with no suspicion of conscious self- 
laudation. Thus, in a letter to his 
mother (May, 1853), he mentions the 
saying of Lord John Russell that “In 
his opinion Matthew Arnold was the 
one rising young poet of the present 
day; and in a letter to unis sister, in 
February, 1876, he alludes to the opin- 
ion of George Eliot, wuo says: “That of 
ali modern poetry mine ts that which 
keeps constantly growing upon her;” 
and again,in the June of the same year, 
writing to this correspondent, he speaks 
of the following warm encomium upon 
his poetry: “I am going to dine with 
the Bishop of Derry on the 3d of July. 
I could not refuse a man who told me 
that my poems were the centre of his 
mental life, and that he had read many 
of them hundreds of times.” 
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Nor were humbler admirers wanting 
who ventured to write and thank him 
for intellectual and spiritual benefits no 
less sincerely felt, as in the case of a 
young man in America, too poor to buy 
books, who wrote to him a letter of 
thanks on behalf of himself and a 
friend, to whom, in his last illness, he 
had read from a newspaper his poem 
entitled “A Wish.” 

But what gave Matthew Arnold espe- 
cial satisfaction was the appreciation 
felt for him by distinguished French 
critics, such as Sainte-Beuve, Scherer, 
Renan, and George Sand, the latter of 
Renan about him 
that “Je lui faisais l’effet d’un Milton 
jeune et voyageant.” Some very inter- 
esting facts are related about the com- 
position of “Thyrsis,” which he was 
meditating two years, and made sey- 
eral excursions to the Cumner country 
in the vicinity of Oxford, for the pur- 
pose of reviving the early impressions 
of that quiet upland district, with which 
he wished to connect the memory of 
Arthur Hugh Clough. Of ‘“Thyrsis,” 
when it was published in Maecmillan’s 
Magazine, he wrote to his mother: “It 
is probably too quiet a poem for the 
general taste, but I think it will stand 
wear.” Numerous as are the refer- 
ences to his poetry, the allusions to his 
prose writings are more frequent still. 
Most, if not all, of the famous “Essays 
in Criticism,” the essays “On Translat- 
ing Homer,” and those “On the Study 
of Celtic Literature,” were originally 
delivered as lectures in Oxford during 
his tenure of the professorial chair of 
poetry, and references to their composi- 
tion, the date of thelr delivery, the 
manner of their reception, and the 
name of the magazine in which they 
subsequently appeared, occur again 
and again in these letters. When he 
entered the arena of political, social, 
and religious discussion, and raised a 
storm of controversy, he vindicated the 
turning of his powers in this direction 
on the ground that he was carrying out 
the work of his father, Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby—in spirit, that is, and making 
allowance for the changed times and 
different modes of thought. 


whom said once to 
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That Matthew Arnold had a deep 
sense of the abiding spiritual presence 
of his father, as a power at work in the 
world, is evidenced by the delight with 
which he traces its influences in the 
lives and works of men, both in En- 
gland and America—in the sermons of 
men like Dean Stanley and Robertson 
of Brighton—and its far-reaching ef- 
fects upon the people of New England 
in the United States. In his letters to 
his mother and sisters every notice of 
his father met with in books and re- 
views, every evidence afforded by per- 
sonal testimony of the weight of his 
example, is lovingly recorded. 

Of his prose writings heset much store 
by his “Culture and Anarchy,” attach- 
ing great importance to those chapters 
on Hebraism and Hellenism, as might 
have been expected, and the knowledge 
that the distinction there drawn met 
with the approval of so notable a man 
as the late Dean Church of St. Paul’s 
gave him much pleasure; but the follow- 
ing passage from a letter to his mother, 
written in 1869, is interesting as re- 
vealing a new quarter in which the 
book found sympathetic readers: “I 
heard the other day from Morier, the 
British Resident at Darmstadt, that 
Princess Alice is quite fascinated with 
my ‘Culture and Anarchy,’ uses all of 
its phrases, and knows long bits by 
heart. The crown princess is now read- 
ing the book. You will see that it will 
have a considerable effect in the end, ° 
and the chapters on Hellenism and 
Hebraism are in the main, I am con- 
vineed, so true, that they will form a 
kind of centre for English thought and 
speculation on the matters treated in 
them.” 

Fifteen years later, when cheap edi- 
tions were being issued of “Literature 
and Dogma” and “God and the Bible,” 
he sends a copy of the latter to Pro- 
fessor C. E. Norton in America, “be- 
eause in preparing it for the press I 
seem to find in it some chapters to be 
the best prose I have ever succeeded in 
writing.” 

The mention of America at once re- 
ealls his visit to that country in the 
winter of 1883-4 to deliver a course of 
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lectures in various cities of the United 
States. They were an immense suc- 
cess, and the gratification he felt at the 
reception everywhere accorded to him 
is expressed in all his letters to his 
relatives and friends at home in En- 
gland. But what gave him most satis- 
faction were the indications that his 
writings were leavening the minds of 
the more thoughtful American public, 
as he says in one of his letters to his 
sister: “What strikes me in America is 
the number of friends ‘Literature and 
Dogma’ has made me, amongst minis- 
ters of religion especially, and how the 
effect here is conservative;” and again, 
in another letter: “ ‘Literature and 
Dogma’ has certainly done good here in 
New England; at a critical mome:t it 
has led many back to the study of the 
Bible, and has given reality to the study 


of it.” 
The letters in these two volumes ad 
dressed to personal friends are few in 


number compared with those written 
to members of his own family, and the 
majority of them are to three corre- 
spondents only—Lady de Rothschild, 
M. Fontanés, and Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 
To M. Fontanés he seems to have writ- 
ten at regular intervals, sometimes in 
French, sometimes in English, on many 
interesting topics—the state of public 
affairs in England and France, notable 
English books which he wished his 
friend to read, news of friends dear to 
both, as Dean Stanley; of such matters, 
in short, as would tend for intellectual 
and spiritual purposes to bring England 
and France into a closer bond of union. 
To Lady de Rothschild some charm- 
ing letters are addressed. She was 
throughout one of the most consistent 
and sympathetic readers of his books, 
and it was to her that he owed an in- 
troduction to some of the most prom- 
inent men of the age, including the late 
Lord Beaconsfield and others. Being 
thus brought into touch with the cen- 
tres of political life, the letters make it 
clear that he strove to improve these 
opportunities by pressing home upon 
those responsible for the administra- 
tion of public affairs such reforms in 
the matter of education as his large 


0 
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practical experience, no less than his 
reflections upon the principles of the 
subject, seemed to him to be necessary. 
In other directions, too, he worked for 
the good of countrymen, and his 
love for his country was deep and sin- 
cere, as is unmistakably expressed in 
several letters. The following extract 
shows in what direction wished to 
help her forward: “That England ma: 
run well in this race (i.c., of the nations 
and men who have ¢arried the intellee- 
tual life farthest) is my deepest desire; 
and to stimulate her and to make her 
feel how many clogs she wears, and 
how much she has to do in order to run 
the power 


his 


he 


in it as her genius gives her 
to run, is the object of all I do.” 

To Sir M. E. Grant Dutt, a friend 
whom his poetry won for him in his 
earlier life, he imparted his views on 
subjects of religious, political, and so- 
cial interest, with digressions every 
now and then of a botanical nature. 
For flowers of all sorts, but especially 
wild ones, Matthew Arnold .ad a great 
fondness, and this friend induced him 
to carry his interest a step further, and 
acquire 
about the species, which added greatly 
to the interest he took in the American 
flora when he visited the United States 
on his lecturing tour, as his descrip- 
tions in his letters home to this friend 


some  scientitiic knowledge 


and his sister, who shared his love of 
flowers, sufficiently prove. 

During the long journeys on the 
Continent, which his official work 


sometimes compelled him to take, as 
well as on the occasion of the visit to 
America, his love of nature comes out 
in the descriptive sketches, taking the 
place of a more formal journal, whic! 
he wrote to the various members of his 
family at home; and a strong histori- 
and antiquarian sense (always trace: 
to his father) is evinced in the refe- 
ences to the famous cities in which he 
happened to stay. letters, a> 
might be expected, are not withou! 
their record of the trials and sorrows 
incident to our common humanity, and? 
it is here that the spirit of fortitude 
and resignation, which he had not culti 
vated in vain, found ample scope for its 


These 
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exercise. To a tender and affectionate 
parent like Matthew Arnold the loss of 
three sons must have been a heavy 
grief. In the letters which have refer- 
ence to these sad events he places a 
rare self-restraint upon himself. But 
the feeling breaks out occasionally, and 
when the last of the three boys died at 
Harrow in 1872, a letter to his mother 
on the subject of his loss closes with 
the words: “I cannot write his name 
without stopping to look at it in stupe- 
‘faction at his not being alive.” 

That the poet of the “Forsaken 
Merman,” who could write the letters 
to his remaining son and two daugh- 
ters which find a place in the second of 
these two volumes—letters playful, ten- 
der, and unselfish, as if the obligations 
of love were all on his side—should 
carry the same spirit of kindness into 
his work of school inspection will occa- 
sion no surprise; and the following ex- 
tract from a letter to his mother, dated 
December, 1867, is an eloquent com- 
ment on his ruling principle, “The great 
thing is humanity;” “What I like best 
is such a letter as I saw the other day 
to the Council Office, not meant for me 
to see, from a teacher defending his 
school against a severe report of mine. 
He finished by saying that he had not 
a word against the inspector, whom he 
would rather have had than any other 
he had ever come in contact with, ‘as 
he was always gentle and patient with 
the children.’ ” 

In conclusion, we rise from the read- 
ing of these letters with the conviction 
that in them there is unfolded the char- 
acter of a genuinely good man. More 
clearly confined, as the majority are, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Cow- 
per’s “Letters,” to the circle of home, 
they exhibit to us one who was admi- 
rable in all his family relationships, be- 
stowing upon those who were con- 
nected with him by ties of blood or 
friendship such an amount of unselfish 
affection as only a truly loving and lov- 
able nature can impart or receive. In 
his publie official work of thirty-five 
years we see him ever striving to 
realize the Englishman’s highest con- 
ception of duty, and helping on the 
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cause of education in this country, both 
elementary and secondary, by his writ- 
ings and personal influence upon the 
various leading public men with whom 
he was brought into contact. 

In speaking of his literary life as a 
whole, the eulogy which he pronounced 
on his friend, Arthur Hugh Clough, at 
the conclusion of his “Lectures on 
Translating Homer,” at once occurs as 
the most just and natural tribute that 
can be paid to his own unique gift. 
“Hig interest was in literature itself, 
and it was this which gave’so rare a 
stamp to his character, which kept him 
free from all taint of littleness. In the 
saturnalia of ignoble personal passions, 
of which the struggle for literary suc- 
cess, in old and crowded communities, 
offers so sad a spectacle, he never 
mingled. He had not yet traduced his 
friends, nor flattered his enemies, nor 
disparaged what he admired, nor 
praised what he despised.” 

Who can doubt but that the prayer to 
the Spirit of the World, with which he 
concludes his lines on “Heine’s Grave,” 
was largely fulfilled to Matthew 
Arnold? 


May a life 
Other and milder be mine! 
May’st thou a mood more serene, 
Happier, have uttered in mine! 
May’st thou the rapture of peace 
Deep have embreathed at its core; 
Made it a ray of thy thought, 
Made it a beat of thy joy! 


CUARLES FISHER. 





From Good Words. 
THE HOUSE OF CHRISTIE. 

The tradition still lingers that as a 
nation we have no love of the fine arts. 
Our neighbors profess that we buy 
without taste or feeling, from the ne- 
cessity of dissipating the wealth of a 
nation of shop-keepers. It is in vain 
that we purchase old masters at famine 
prices, and plant art schools and pic- 
ture galleries all over the country; the 
slander dies hard. Yet, in the early 
days of the French Revolution, London 
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Was recognized as the first art market 
in the world. The famous Calonne 
and Orléans collections crossed the 
Channel to find purchasers; Desenfans, 
the “Agnew” of the period, made his 
home here, whilst buyers could be 
found for Claudes at two thousand five 
hundred guineas. Mr. Roberts, in his 
two bulky volumes on the house of 
Christie,’ assures us that a quarter of 
a century earlier virtuosity flourished 
amongst us. Even in the artifices of 
the sale by auction our great-grand- 
fathers had little to learn from this 
generation. People bid then, as now, 


for things they did not want, and 
had no intention of buying, “run- 
ning them up,” in sale-room slang, for 
the benefit of the vendor and the 
auctioneer. 

Christie’s sales were by no means 
so exclusive as they are to-day. In the 


catalogues of the first of the name we 
find such things as pigs and poultry, 
dripping pans and razors, coffins and 
barrel organs, whilst as late 1795 
he is selling “ninety-two loads of ex- 
cellent meadow hay” for the Duke of 
Queensberry—the notorious “old Q.” 
whose vagaries the gossips of the 
period refer to so often. What would 
“Christie’s” of to-day say to such a 
consignment? 

The records of china 
before this must make 
mouth water. The 
Dresden, Chelsea, and Derby were 
then in the height of their fame. 
Their masterpieces, however, had yet 
to acquire, by effusion of time, their 
present enormous value. Haleyon 
days, when you could buy “twenty- 
six crimson and gold Chelsea plates, 
enamelled with birds” for fifty shil- 
lings, whilst a tea and coffee equipage 
ot Dresden, the property of the cele- 
brated Captain O’Kelly—the owner of 
the race-horse Eclipse—went begging 
at a poor seventeen guineas! Imagine, 
too, the ecstasy of that bibliophile who 
bought ten books from the press of the 
immortal Caxton for £46 13s. 6d., pre- 


as 


not long 
the collector's 
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cious volumes, a leaf of which the 
modern book hunter would be glad to 
possess. 

Christie the First has left his mark 
upon his time. The intimate friend of 
Garrick, of Reynolds, and of Gains- 
borough, he came to know more about 
art than its mere market value. Gains- 
borough painted his portrait and pre- 
sented him with it; the quid pro quo, 
it is maliciously said, was that the pic- 


ture should be hung in the auction 
room. In a colored print of him by 


Dighton, of which a fair reproduction 
appears as frontispiece to Mr. Roberts's 
book, he is styled “The Specious Ora- 
tor.” of his descriptive 
style in the rostrum indicate a rich 
fund of florid persuasiveness. As an 
auctioneer there no doubt that he 
Was really great. On one occasion he 
invited the Earl of Chesterfield to in- 
spect a collection of pictures he had 
for disposal. “Mr. Christie.” says a 
contemporary writer, “told his lordship 
how anxious he was that these pic- 
tures should excite the attention that 
they deserved, and he requested that 
his lordship would condescend to look 
at them. His lordship promised to at- 


Specimens’ 


is 


tend the public view, and gave Mr. 
Christie leave to announce his inten- 


tion among his friends, or wherever he 
thought proper, and in order to give 
¢éclat to the occasion, he promised 
come in He came, the com- 
pany hung upon his words. It can well 
be believed that when the pictures 
came to be sold the vendor did not lose 
anything by this ingenious advertise- 
ment. 

In the latter part of the last century 
“Christie’s” had become a place of 
fashionable resort. A savage carica- 
ture by Gillray has for title “A Peep 
at Christie's,” the sub-title “Tally-ho 
and his Nimeney Pimeney Taking their 
Morning Lounge.” Tallyho, a squat 
little figure in the foreground carrying 
a hunting crop, and wearing “tops,” 
stands appraising a sporting picture, 
whilst Nimeney Pimeney, a mincing 
young lady of the period, by his side, 
is closely examining another work of 
art. In the background three more 


to 


*” 
state. 
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dilettantes stand in critical attitudes. 
The belle in the centre of the group 
carries such a feather in her head- 


dress as should make the cavillers at 
the modern theatre hat wonder at their 
temerity. This Gillray cartoon was a 
cowardly attack on the Earl of Derby 
and Miss Farren, the actress, who sub- 
sequently became his second wife. 
She had shortly before taken the town 
by storm “Nimeney Pimeney” in 
General Burgoyne’s “Heiress,” whilst 
the earl was well known in the hunting 
field. 

Christie the Second was educated at 
Eton, and intended for the Church. He 
was destined, however, to fill his 
father’s rostrum instead. He combined 
authorship with auctioneering, and 
wrote treatises on such abstruse sub- 
jects as the Athenian Shiophoria, and 
the probable bearing of the Etruscan 
Vase on the Shows at Eleusis. The 
personality of the firm, however, soon 
ceases to have more than a secondary 
interest. Christie’s has become a na- 
tional institution, its catalogues a short 
history of art, of unique value to the 
student. We are but faintly interested 
to learn that the last Christie severed 
his connection with the business in 
1889, and that the present head is Mr. 
Thomas H. Woods. 

Mr. Roberts has fully recognized that 
it was his mission to write, not a book 
of interesting gossip about the Christie 
sales, but a work of reference, to com- 
plement, if that invaluable 


as 


possible, 


authority the “Art Sales” of the late 
Mr. Redford. After a chapter or two 
of necessary introduction he _ settles 


down seriously to work. He may be 
excused for stopping to re-tell the story 
of the Gainsborough. “All the 
world Christie’s to see the 
beautiful Duchess created by Gains- 
borough.” When the portfait was 
placed before the audience a burst of 
applause followed. The bidding com- 
menced at one thousand guineas, and 
rapidly advanced to ten thousand 
guineas. The picture finally fell to Mr. 
Agnew at ten thousand one hundred 
ruineas. It was hung in his gallery, 
C!d Bond Street. and one morning was 


lost 


went to 
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missing! The canvas had been ripped 
from its stretcher with a sharp knife. 
Who the thief was, and what became 
of the picture is still as much as ever 
a matter of conjecture. 

The list of celebrated people whose 
goods have passed under Christie’s ivory 
hammer—the same hammer which is 
used at the King Street Rooms to-day— 
is a long one. The furniture, trinkets. 


swords, and general effects of that 
strange character, the Chevalier 
D’Eon, who was a friend of the first 


Christie, were sold there. Mr. James 
Christie has in his possession some cu- 
rious relics of the attire worn by the 


Chevalier when masquerading in the 
garb of a woman. 
The property of an equally cele 


brated person, the Countess Dubarry, 
was sold about the time. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s collection of the old 
masters had been distributed the year 
before. Edmund Burke, one of his 
executors, says that Reynolds had ex- 
pended more than twenty thousand 
pounds in acquiring them. They sold 
for less than fifteen thousand pounds. 
In 1797, three years later, Hogarth’s 
famous series, “Marriage 4 la Mode,” 
knocked down at a_ thousand 
guineas. Forty years earlier they had 
been sold by Hogarth himself for one 


Same 


was 


hundred and twenty guineas—the 
frames had cost him twenty-four 
guineas. 


We get vivid glimpses from time to 
time of what the world is doing out- 
side the auction room. In 1802, for 
exumple, a collection of exotic birds is 
put up for sale, a consignment to the 
French National Museum, with pres- 
ents to the great Talleyrand and others, 
“taken by a ship of war on their pas- 
sage to Europe.” In 1807 a vast 
semblage of curious and singularly fine 
hyacinths and other bulbous roots is 
advertised for sale, probably the first 
auction of the kind held in this coun- 
try. In June of the year is 
offered for sale, amongst a miscella- 
neous collection of property, the cap in 
which King Charles the First was be- 
Though “well authenticated” 
fetched two pounds fifteen 


as- 


same 


headed. 
it only 
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shillings. Some curious information is 
forthcoming about another lot, cata 
logued as the armor of a crusader, 
“near seven hundred years old.” It 
went to swell the collection at the 
Tower of London, and for years de- 


lighted thousands of visitors as having 
withstood the dints and blows of the 
Saracens, perhaps of Saladin himself. 
Alas! it was discovered subsequently 


to be sixteenth-century work at the 
earliest. There was a sensational sale 
in August, 1853, when the  pic- 
tures collected by Louis Philippe, 
who died two years before, came 
to the hammer. He was clearly a 
man of taste; his pictures chiefly 


of the Spanish school, sold for twenty- 


seven thousand pounds odd. The 
memorable Bernal sale took place in 
1855. The national collections profited 


largely. It is not too much to say that 
there are articles at South Kensington 
worth ten times the price then paid for 
them. Probably no man had a finer 
taste than Ralph Bernal. It is said 
that of the four thousand two hundred 
and ninety-four objects of art offered 
there was not one that was not good, 
genuine, and it might almost be added 
in intact condition. They took thirty- 
two days in selling and fetched not far 
short of eighty thousand pounds. In 
1862 the influence of the Pre-Raphael- 
ite school becomes noticeavse at Chris- 
tie’s. Prices given for the works of 
such men Hunt, Millais, Ford 
Madox Brown, and Henry Wallis are 
relatively low. 

The Dickens the 
1870. The great novelist had died with 
painful suddenness the month before. 
Mementoes of his life and work found 
eager purchasers. Two pictures by W. 
Pr. Frith, “Dolly Varden” and “Kate 
Nickleby at Madame Mantalini’s,” 
realized one thousand guineas and two 
hundred guineas respectively; they had 
cost Dickens twenty pounds 
His favorite raven, in a glass case, Was 
knocked down at hundred and 
twenty guineas. 

The Gillot sale was a remarkable one. 
Joseph Gillot, of steel pen fame, began 
life as a Sheffield operative, when steel 


as 


sale was event of 


apiece. 


one 


pens were sold at three and sixpence 
each. By an ingenious adaptation of 
the press used in button-making he 


succeeded in manufacturing them, so 
that they could be sold at a shilling a 
gross and yield a handsome profit. He 
was an indefatigable art collector and 
a man of the most fastidious taste. 
Turner, Etty, Linnel, Muller, William 
Hunt, and David Cox were numbered 
among his friends. The works he had 
brought together fetched no less than 
hundred and sixty-five thousand 
pounds. Sensational prices were now 
realized at Christie’s from time to time. 
Sixteen pictures at the Clewer Manor 
dispersal sold for thirty-four thousand 
pounds, about two thousand guineas 
each. 

Perhaps the most important art sale 
ever held in this country was that of 
the Hamilton collection in 1882. It 
was formed by the tenth Duke of 
Hamilton, British minister at the court 
of Peter the Great and the Empress 


one 


Catherine. Pictures, sculpture, furni- 
ture, bronzes, porcelain, pottery, lac- 
quer work, marbles, metal work, 


tapestry, and coins, unique specimens 
of everything that was beautiful or 
rare, or both, went to the making of 
this magnificent art museum. Two 
thousand two hundred and thirteen 
lots went to the hammer. A pair of 
the famous mandarin vases of Chinese 
porcelain, fifty-three inches high, sold 
for one thousand hundred and 
eighty guineas; two bottlesof pale green 
Indian jade, inlaid with lapis lazuli, 
rubies, and other precious materials, 
for one thousand one hundred and fifty 
guineas. A millionaire who had 
thoughts of starting housekeeping 
might have rid himself of some of his 
superfluous wealth at the Hamilton 
sale. A Louis Quatorze cabinet, by 
Buhl, found a buyer at two thousand 
hundred guineas: a Louis Seize 
made for Marie Antoinette, 
inches high by forty-two 
went at four thousand 
guineas, and an 
six thousand 
beauti 


one 


two 
secretaire, 
fifty-seven 
inches wide, 
four hundred 
writing table en suite, at 
pounds. But the catalogue of 
ful and costly decorative objects seems 


oblong 
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endless. A jug carved out of a solid 
mass of avanturine jasper sold for two 
thousand three hundred and eighty 
guineas; an agate vase for two thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty guineas; 
a vase of old Sévres for one thousand 
five hundred and ten guineas, and a 
piece of Limoges enamel for two thou- 
sand guineas. Botticelli’s “Assumption 
of the Virgin,’ became the property of 
the nation at a cost of four thousand 
five hundred and fifty guineas. This 
is the picture which, according to 
Vasari, so aroused the envy of the 
painter’s contemporaries that they 
charged him, and his patron, Matteo 
Palmieri, who commissioned the work, 
with heresy. A triptych by Nardon 
Penicaud, bought not many years be- 


fore at the Fothergill sale for forty 
guineas, makes an astonishing leap 


forward to one thousand six hundred 
and eighty guineas. 

Mr. Roberts brings his record down 
to 1896, but we must part company 
with him here. He has achieved a 
task which at times must have been a 
sore trial upon his patience. The colla- 
tion of dates and names, however 
necessary, grows very wearisome. To 
analyze the beauties of some marvel- 
lous piece of ancient or modern crafts- 
manship is a labor of love; to ascertain 
and set down to whom it belonged, into 
whose hands it passed and the price it 
fetched, is a tiresome detail of art his- 
tory, valuable only in its suggestive- 
ness. In that relation it becomes of the 
highest importance, for it is only by 
the fluctuations in the price of an ob- 
ject of art that we are able to trace 
the rise or fall of national taste. The 
effect which fashion has upon price is 
fortunately transient, and may be set 
on one side. To the collector this work 
will be one of supreme interest, and 
even the general reader will find much 
to pique his curiosity. The illustra- 
tions are as excellent as it is possible 
to make them, but unhappily only a 
very imperfect idea of a masterpiece 
in pottery or porcelain can be conveyed 
without printing in colors. 
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a great cloud came 
over me,a temptation besetme. . . . It was 
said ‘All things come by Nature.’ And as 
I sat still under it and let it alone, a living hope 
and a true voice arose in me, which said. ‘ There 
is aliving God who made all things.’ Immedi- 
ately the cloud and temptation vanished away, 
and life rose over it all; my heart was glad, and 
I praised the living God.”"—“‘George Fox’s Jour- 
nal,”’ i. 93. 


“One morning 


Perhaps not a few persons may per- 
ceive in this remarkable delineation of 
a deep spiritual experience, the picture 
of one wider, but no less deep, char- 
acterizing not an individual merely but 
an age. Over the century now so soon 
coming to an end, in the flush of its 
hopes and discoveries, of its scientific 
triumphs, of its vast accessions of 
natural knowledge, and of its hard 
heaven of stereotyped  beliefs—‘‘A 
great cloud came and a temptation be- 
set it. It was said: All things come by 
nature;” and as in the case of George 
Fox so in this the inference was 
drawn: all things do not come from 
God. The result was a darkness that 
might be felt. 

In one point, however, the parallel 
thus drawn does not hold. It cannot 
be said of the nineteenth century that 
it has “sat still” under its spiritual 
pain, and “let it alone.” On the con- 
trary, fretful protests, cries of terror 
and anguish have arisen on all sides. 
Perhaps if the strong patience by whicn 
the individual saint overcame had been 
exercised by the age, the “cloud and 
temptation” would long ago have 
“vanished away.” “Be still and know 
that I am God” is a far-reaching pre- 
cept, whose application to their owu 
circumstances modern Christians often 
fail to see. Even as it however, 
there are signs that the cloud is lifting, 
not “immediately,” indeed, but surely, 
and it may not be without profit if we 
notice from what direction our deliver- 
ance is approaching, what manner of 
experience it is that is setting our 
hearts free to praise “the living ‘s0d.” 

It is not one that teaches us to go 
back from the words of our “tempta- 


is, 
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tion.” We are not learning that all 
things do not come from nature. On 
the contrary, the acknowledged realm 
of the natural is continually becoming 
more extended. The development of 
life and mind have long been included 
within it, and though we are as yet so 
wholly ignorant of the manner of their 
advent, few, if any among us, doubt 
that it was “by nature.” Where we 
differ is in the significance we attach 
to this word nature; and at the outset 
of our subject it will be well to clear 
up our minds in this respect. There 
can be little chance of even so much 
agreement as is implied in the agree- 
ment to differ if we do not know what 
we are differing about. 

Some regard nature as “the totality 
of that which is,” an interpretation 
which does violence to etymology—that 
which is born must be born of some- 
thing. The tendency of modern scien- 
tific thought is to oscillate between this 
extreme and another—viz., the identi- 
fication of nature with the order of 
human experience, than which there 
can be no surer road to narrowness 
and dogmatism. In common parlance 
nature most generally connotes the ex- 
ternal physical universe, organic and 
inorganic; and here we have perhaps 
the true explanation of that dread and 
horror with which men’s hearts have 
been overwhelmed at the idea that “all 
things by nature.” Nature, it 
Was supposed, meant the “material;” 
and in human nature there has evcr 
been an _ instinctive repugnance to 
identifying itself with what is under- 
stood by the material. Yet if nature is 
material, and life and mind come by 
nature, there is no avoiding this con 
clusion. 

It is easier to become involved in this 
vicious circle than to escape from it. 
Yet the way is open, if we are able to 
rid ourselves of certain insidious and 
fallacious presuppositions, with one or 
more of which we nearly all uncon- 
sciously hamper ourselves in our 
thoughts about nature. 

The first is that, in saying ail things 
come by nature, we have explained 
anything regarding their advent. In 


come 
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reality, we have done no more-than in- 
dicate in what direction explanation is 
to be sought—through nature. 

The second is that there is any truth 
in the special identification of nature 
with the physical universe. Mind is no 
less natural than body. 

The third is that what is superhuman 
—i.e., transcends either human _ ex- 
perience or human understanding, or 
both—is therefore supernatural, 

Without attempting at present any 
formal definition of nature we may, 
if we decide upon the rejection of these 
three presuppositions, agree to regard 
it as (1) non-ultimate, consequently nol 
the totality of that which is; (2) as in- 
cluding the whole actual and possible 
order of human experience, yet not 
confined to it. 

It will be immediately clear that (1) 
leaves room for the “living God,” in 
what capacity we shall presently con- 


sider, and (2) includes within the 
‘natural’ all that we designate as 


spiritual experience—all experience, 
that is, which implies the exercise of 
faculties not wholly to be classed as 
either physical, mental, or moral. 
From this point of view we should re- 
gard as natural any experience how- 
ever special and unique, which leads 
to the knowledge of God, even such as 
characterizes the Christian revelation. 
Readers of Butler will remember the 
passage in the “Analogy” in which he 
says that “there is no absurdity in sup- 
posing that there may be many things 
in the universe whose capacities and 
knowledge and views may be so exten- 
sive as that the whole Christian dis- 
pensation may to them appear natural 
i.e. analogous or conformable’ to 
God’s dealings with other parts of His 
creation; as natural the visible 
known course of things appears to 
us.”? It may seem bold to contemplate 
the possibility that men, under actual 
arthly conditions, should perceive it 
to be so. Nevertheless, this is the di- 
rection in which the highest religious 
thought of the day is tending, and, in- 
deed, there is far less novelty in it than 
many of us are inclined to suppose. 


as 


1 Analogy, Part I., chap. i. 
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What there is, lies in the fact that we 
are beginning to recognize its logical 
necessity, but the intuitive Christian 
reason accepted it long ago. Christ 
was looked upon, in the early days of 
the Church, as the apostolic and patris- 
tic writings abundantly testify, as the 
fulfilment and consummation of crea- 
tion, of nature therefore. He could 
not be this unless He were Himself 
natural.t The beginning of the “great 
cloud,” which has since overwhelmed 
so many hearts and minds, arose 
when, from one cause and another, 
Christ, and because Christ, God, was 
separated from nature, and the latter 
was looked upon first as synonymous 
with the external universe, separate 
from its Divine Author, in the same 
sense as a building is separate from 
its architect, or a statue from its sculp- 
tor, and then, by an easy transition, as 
a self-existing entity and an originat- 
ing cause. We could not be over- 
whelmed at the conclusion that all 
things come by nature, if we saw in 
nature the order which the “living 
God” everywhere informs instead of a 
bare abstraction, an impersonal and 
irresponsible agency, which we are 
nevertheless compelled to endow with 
2 quasi-personality in order that we 
may express. ourselves _ intelligibly 
about it. But to see that nature is, in 
very truth and universally, this in- 
spired order of the living God, includ- 
ing all without exception, save Him 
who brings it forth, is just that conclu- 
sion before which “the cloud and temp- 
tation” of the age will vanish away, 
though many as yet fail to perceive it. 

Two causes contribute to our blind- 
ness; one is our presumption of knowl- 
edge respecting that of which we are 
indeed still so ignorant, the order of 
nature; the other is our identification 
(already referred to) of the material 
with the natural, and the spiritual with 

1A leading modern theologian expresses the 
same truth thus: ‘Christ is the crown of Nature: 
He is thus profoundly natural, and to interpret 
the Christ we postulate only those spiritual reali- 
ties which (as every Theist must admit) do in part 
find expression and in part lie hid behind the 
veil of Nature.’’—Canon Gore’s ** Bampton Lec- 
tures,”’ p. 34. 


of Nature. 


the supernatural. We have justified 
this unchristian division to ourselves 
by much misinterpretation of various 
passages in the New Testament, not- 
ably certain in St. Paul’s epistles. The 
antithesis which he raises, however, is 
never between the material and the 
spiritual, but between the carnal and 
the spiritual. Thus in the celebrated 
fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, the spiritual body is 
not thus named because it is non-ma- 
terial, but because it is the perfect ex- 
pression of a perfected spirit. He does 
not seem to contemplate the possibility 
of the material and the spiritual, the 
expression and that which is expressed, 
ever being divorced either in this stage 
of existence or another, but merely that 
both shall undergo immeasurable de- 
velopment. The whole context bears 
out the truth of this interpretation. 
Perhaps part of our difficulty in this 
respect has arisen from our regarding 
“matter” as synonymous with the vis- 
ible and the tangible. The true way of 
looking at it is not thus, however. 
Under our actual conditions, those 
alone of which physical science can 
take any cognizance, certain effects are 
produced upon us from which we infer 
the existence of something which we 
call matter; but the elose study of 
these effects leads us altogether away 
from regarding the visible and tan- 
gible as their originating cause. All 
that modern physical science requires 
as the basis of the universe as we know 
it, what from this standpoint it funda- 
mentally is, is motion in an invisible, 
intangible, imponderable medium. If, 
then, those conditions and effects which 
we designate as material, including our 
own bodies, are merely the result of 
motion in such a medium, no expres- 
sion which we can imagine for the spir- 
itual opens out, despite (or rather, per- 
haps, because) of its simplicity, wider 
possibilities of modification and de- 
velopment than this. Theabsolute con- 
trol of motion, if the laws of motion in 
all their intricate applications were 
fully understood, and if the power of 
using them were attained, does not 
seem a dream of impossible absurd- 
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ity. But if our bodies are motion, such 
absolute control would give us perfect 
bodies. 

It is not, of course, intended to assert 
that physical science teaches that there 
actually is such a condition of things 
as that above indicated, but it certainly 
shows that such a condition is possible, 
for it would be merely an extension and 
amplification of present experience. 

We do already see man working 

transformations and performing analy- 
ses by the aid of physics and chemistry 
which would have been quite incred- 
ible to former generations, and unques- 
tionably relegated to the realm of the 
supernatural. Yet all that he discovers 
and all that he accomplishes he dis- 
covers and accomplishes solely by his 
understanding and control 
The sorting out of vibra- 
tions (spectrum analysis which has 
been the means of throwing open 
whole new regions of scientific research 
is nothing but this), the re-combining 
of them into systems which bear, as a 
whole, no resemblance to any of their 
constituents, and yet in which none of 
those constituents is lost or even 
changed—this is the science of chem- 
istry. The study of the various actious 
and reactions internal and external, of 
those larger, but not more complicared, 
systems of motion which the physicist 
designates as “bodies,” this is the 
science of physics. We are never done 
with marvelling at the wonderful 
progress it has made, and yet even now 
how blundering are man’s efforts, how 
partial his successes! How little he 
understands of that which it concerns 
him most to know, the capabilities of 
ihat particular combination of motions 
which is his own body. He deals, as 
he supposes, with the visible and tan 
gible—in reality he is dealing with 
what eludes altogether the perception 
of the senses. 

To realize this—and yet it is a com 
1onplace of modern science—gives a 
shock to the old notions of the ma- 
terial, and paves the way, perhaps, for 
the recognition that adequately appre- 
ciated and adequately used it is, or may 
become, an altogether sufficient and ap- 


increased 
of motion. 


propriate expression for the spirituat 
What is needed is that the latter should 
be complete master of its expression, 
so modifying, exalting, controlling 1t, 
as to meet every demand of spiriinat 
beings; and man under actual condi- 
tions falls far short indeed of any such 
mastery. It is not for science to say 
whether he will or will not attain to it: 
but it lies well within the province of 
science to assert what Christians who 
have any intelligent apprehension of 
their own faith should be the last to 
deny, that if he does attain to it, that 
attainment will have come about by 
wholly natural means working towaras 
a wholly natural end. Means and end 
will be natural from a scientific point 
of view, because an intelligible and 
orderly though transcendent develo) 
ment of actually existing conditions. 
They will be natural from a Christian 
point of view because to the Christian 
the natural and the _ spiritual are 
synonymous terms, the whole order of 
nature being a spiritual order, and 
capable, in consequence, of illimitable 
development. 

On such a view, we can set bBo 
bounds to nature save in one direction 
If we abandon the old division into 
“natural” and “supernatural,” because 
Wwe perceive that there can be nothing 
above nature, save Him who is also in 
nature—the living God—then plainly 
nature is limited by God alone. And 
if through other studies than those of 
the physical sciences, and other expe- 
rience than that which lies within the 
physical region, there has dawned upon 
us some faint apprehension of the 
character of the Father of spirits, then 
we shall begin to see in what direction 
the limitation lies, for we shall under- 
stand that certain of the conditions In 
which we find ourselves are not in the 
true sense of the world natural, but 
unnatural. 

Speaking broadly, we may say that 
what most impresses us as unnatural 
is (1) moral evil; (2) the relation of or 
ganic beings to one another; and (3) 
man’s relation to the inorganic um- 
verse. 

(1) To assert that moral evil is un. 
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natural is to place ourselves in opposi- 
tion to an influential school of modern 
thought. One who was justly regarded 
as a leader among scientific men, and 
who has not long been taken from us, 
expressed the opinion of the majority 
when he said, that since the immoral 
as well as the moral sentiments have 
been evolved, there is, from the evolu- 
tionist’s point of view, “as much natu- 
ral sanction for the one as for the 
other.’ ' The recognized use of lan- 
guage, which, rightly apprehended, 
contains so many signposts to warn us 
off the road to error, gives the lie to 
this assertion. The familiar terms 
“outraged nature,” “against nature;” 
the common use of the word “un- 
natural” to denote flagrant offences 
against the sacredness of social rela- 
tionships, when we speak of an 
“unnatural” son, an “unnatural” 
father, or the “unnatural” strife of 
kindred; the frequent use of the same 
expression in referring to peculiarly 
horrible vices and their consequences; 
these with similar and equally wide- 
spread habits of language, show that 
we do not really regard nature as ac- 
countable for all the terrible vagaries 
of vice, disease, and misery, brought 
about by human error and human self- 
will. But these extreme instances are 
only the baneful maturity of propensi- 
ties which we everywhere see in the 
germ. If the one is unnatural, as the 
very words we employ to describe it 
declare, so is the other. 

But there are not wanting considera- 
tions pointing towards the same con- 
clusion, which to many minds would 
appear of greater weight than argu- 
ments deduced from the usage of 
language. The fact, sternly and re- 
peatedly impressed upon us by history 
and categorically endorsed by science, 
that a low moral tone is detrimental, 
and a high moral tone conducive, to 
the physical and mental progress of 
both nations and individuals, empha- 
sizes the same truth as that to which 
our ordinary speech bears witness. 
The effort to rise in the seale of life 


as 


1 Huxley, *‘ Evolution and Ethics,” p. 31. 
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appears characteristic of man. Retro- 
gression and failure invariably follow- 
ing upon particular courses of conduct, 
show that nature bars advance in cer- 
tain directions. The attempt to perse- 
vere in these directions, and yet to ad- 
vance, is therefore unnatural and fore- 
doomed. 

(2) With regard to the relation of or- 
ganic beings to one another, the prey- 
ing of life upon life, the unceasing in- 


ternecine warfare presented to our 
eyes throughout a world where, as 
Charles Kingsley said, everything is 


perpetually eating everything else, of- 


fends equally our reason and our 
moral sense. There are considerations 
which alleviate, but none which alto- 


gether disperses, the dark horror of a 
universe where the law of sacrifice, in 
itself adapted to such magnificent pos- 
sibilities, produces results apparently 
so cruel and so unjust. Not even the 
glorious hope, embracing within its 
scope “the whole creation,” with which 
the Christian Revelation illuminates all 
sacrifice, completely avails for this. 
And surely it is better, at any rate for 
those who regard reason and the 
moral consciousness as no mere irrele- 
vancies in the scheme of things. but as 
belonging to the deepest meaning of 
the universe, not to play fast and loose 
with them by perverting their healthy 


instincts. There is something in the 
state of the organic world, as we are 


alone able to see it, which strikes us as 
unnatural if we are to regard our 
noblest intuitions most supremely 
natural because “likest God.” 

Not indeed that we by any means al- 
Ways regard death, or suffering, or 
sacrifice unnatural, either in our- 
selves or in the lower animals. Quite 
the reverse. But there are circum- 
stances, especially when the human 
stage is reached, under which we seem 
compelled to do so. The death of an 
aged person, tranquil and painless as 
this so commonly is, and following 
upon a period of failing powers and 
decaying faculties, does not seem 
otherwise than natural, especially to 
those who, even under the forbidding 
aspect which it actually presents. look 


as 


as 
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on death as a fitting transition for 
spiritual beings from one state of ex- 
istence to another. But the death of a 
child, of a youth cut off in his promise, 
or of a man in the prime of his 
strength and usefulness, affects us far 
differently. Even holding the faith 
that 


Transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere, 


we cannot disguise from ourselves that 
it has not bloomed to the profit of 
which it was capable here, nor with- 
stand the conviction that, if all were 
according to nature, untimely deaths 
and unfruitful lives would have no 
place in the cosmos. The same remark 
applies to the suffering entailed on the 
innocent by the guilty, and the sacri- 
fice of high intellectual and moral 
qualities to what is lower than them- 


selves. Regarding nature as the divine 
order, regarding that unquenchable 
desire commencing as man emerges 
from the savage state, and growing 
more imperious with every upward 
step in his history, that reason and 


righteousness shall be found at the 
heart of things, as a natural instinct, 
we cannot but perceive that in such 
anomalies there is something opposed 
to nature. 

(3) In considering man’s relation to 
the inorganic universe, it will at once 
strike us that the word “unnatural” 
never rises to our lips in describing 
any great physical convulsion. On the 
contrary, we habitually qualify such 
events as natural, and that more espe- 
cially since science has enabled us to 
see that the most startling and unfore- 
seen physical catastrophes take place 
no less according to law than the fa- 
miliar and never interrupted sequences 
which first impressed upon the mind of 
man the fact that the universe is a 
cosmos. When, however, we observe 
these catastrophes in their effect on 
human beings, we feel that there is a 
very false and jarring note. A tempest 
is natural, but, in the devastation that 
it causes of human lives and human 
hopes and happiness, the unnatural 
element makes its appearance, and is 
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hardly mitigated, certainly not anni- 
hilated, by the reflection, however 
scientifically true, that such catastro- 
phes, though they bear hardly on indi- 
viduals, or even on isolated aggrega- 
tions of men, are on the whole bene- 
ficial to living beings in general, man, 
of course, included. We may fully rec- 
ognize this, and yet be as fully con- 
scious that it does not even touch the 
problem why the method of the living 
God should wear so cruel a semblance. 
Man who can “look behind and before,” 
who can strive and agonize, and to 
some extent wnderstand, is not holding 
his true position when he is treated by 
the mighty but unconscious forces of 
the physical universe as their sport. 
We feel with Pascal that he is greater 
than they are, and that they should be 
in submission to him, not he to them. 


Thus both in the physical and the 
moral regions we trace the presence of 
an unnatural element in nature, and 
from our present point of view the 


great world-problem may be stated to 
consist in the separation of the two. 

It is a hard task, and one moreover 
whose difficulty is greatly—almost in- 
calculably—increased by the fact that 
we mostly work at it without any in- 
telligent consciousness of what we are 
doing. We insist upon regarding the 
most flagrant outrages upon nature as 
natural, and are then disheartened and 
disappointed because nature presents 
us with so many anomalies and such 
soul-sickening, reason-defying  prob- 
lems. Might we not hope for better 
results if we were to acknowledge that 
not all we find in nature is in accord- 
ance with nature, and to direct our 
energies towards ascertaining where 
the disturbing element comes in? We 
know that an old answer to this ques- 
tion placed the seat of disturbance in 
the action of self-will, that travesty of 


freedom too often mistaken for its 
reality. We cannot here consider at 
length the merit of this answer; but 


there is ample food for reflection in the 
thought that man, by virtue of his 
self-conscious intelligent will, possesses 
to some extent creative power. He can 
—this we see every day—make actual 
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what was before his intervention only 
possible. To an agent wielding this 
mysterious power of creation wrongly 
—i.e., not in accord with the divine, 
and therefore natural, constitution of 
things—hopeless anomalies and contra- 
dictions must arise on every side. 
Their seat is in himself, yet they ap- 
pear to exist independently of him. 
Such a delineation of man’s experience 
seems to commend itself mainly 
true to facts. Moreover, it affords 
some deeper insight into the meaning 
of the universal and unchangeable 
operation of natural law. It has be- 
come a matter of common knowledge 
that offences against nature pun- 
ished by nature, not capriciously, but 
according to their kind, and we speak 
of such punishment as the “natural” 
consequence of the offence. We do so 
rightly, but what we too often forget 
is that the conditions giving rise to this 
necessity for punishment are not nat- 
ural, in proof of which we have to 
change them as the sole means of com- 
bating the disorder to which they have 
given Thus, in certain limited 
connections, we perceive that the root 
of the trouble lies in ourselves, but 
the principle may admit of wider ap- 
plication than we are able to give it, 
save by recognizing, as we are increas- 
ingly learning to do, that nature is ever 
ready to assist a return to natural con- 
ditions whatever may be the emer- 
gency which a departure from them 
has caused. 

As a matter of fact, the departures 
are such that emergencies occur; and 
it is in the meeting of certain among 
them that the element which used to be 
called “miraculous” appears. We need 
not call it or think of it as such now. 
Where it really exists, and is not only 
supposed to do so because we were or 


as 


are 


rise. 


’ 


are ignorant of some facts which would 
place it in line with ordinary events, 
it is neither more nor than 
the response of nature to some peculiar 
call upon its other 


less 


resources. In 


words, it is the divine method justify- 
ing itself by its readiness and power 
to deal with all contingencies. 

A miracle, however, is supposed to be 
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a unique occurrence rendered neces- 
sary by unique conditions; and nature, 
we are told, knows nothing of such oc- 
currences or conditions. Constant rep- 
etition and recurrence, constant and 
orderly modification, sequences which 
ean be traced, results which can 
calculated and predicted, this, and this 
only we are assured, is what we find in 
nature. It is doubtful 
if we strictly confine that term to the 
physical universe, we could show these 
assertions to be more than approxi- 
mately true—true for practical pur- 
poses, for the conduct of daily life, for 
that classification and co-ordination of 
facts which we call but ac- 
curately and exactly true, true in such 
a sense that we may venture to base 
cosmic theories upon them,—No. What 
evidence we have points rather to the 
conclusion that nothing in which a 
eycle of changes has once set in ever 


be 


whether. even 


science: 


returns precisely to its original state. 
doubtful if 
the physical 


In other words, it is 
in the whole history of 
universe exactly the same conditions 
have ever twice reproduced. 
But, if they have not, there is an ele- 
ment of uniqueness in even the most 
common physical events—in the rising 
and setting of the sun, in the alterna- 
tion of the seasons, in every birth and 
in every death requires a 
unique adaptaton to meet it. 
Leaving the inorganic universe 
one side, however, and passing over all 
below the human, 
place men and 
acknowledge 


very 


heen 


which 
ol 


organic existence 
we must, unless we 
women outside nature, 
that unique occurrences are both nat- 
ural and frequent. Probably few 
human lives are exempt from them; for 
there can hardly be a man or a woman 
who has attained to mature age but can 
look back upon some one experience 
which to him or her individually stands 
and will always stand alone, which, in 
its significance, its far-reaching results, 
its influence whether for good or ill 
upon life, character, and work is unap- 
proached and unapproachable. Nor 
should the undeniable fact that person- 
ality is an indispensable condition of 
such unique experiences in the least de- 
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tract from their weight and significance 
as natural occurrences. Indeed, it can- 
not do so unless we are prepared io 
deny that personality is natural, and 
this is hardly a proposition which can 
be seriously put forward in the present 
day. 

To admit, however, that there occur 
in personal existence unique expe 

unique combinations of 
requiring 
tions to meet them—carries us perhaps 
rather further than is at first apparent. 
One chief characteristic of personality 
is that while a peculiarly individual, it 
is also a common possession. It is in- 
communicable and yet it is shared: and 
that which in each one of us consti 
tutes personality, we recognize as also 
constituting it in our fellow men. 
This being the case, it can hardly be 
otherwise than that the counterpart of 
individual experience should present 
Itself in the race, that in the latter also 
a unique adaptation to meet unique 
conditions arising out of the needs, re 
quirements and capabilities of per- 
sonal beings should not be unknown. 
One thing in certain: assertions that 
such unique adaptations transcending 
ordinary experience have taken place, 
eannot be refused credence on _ the 
ground that they are unique. We 
might with equal justice deny the truth 
of any one of those supreme and revo- 
lutionizing experiences to which indi- 
vidual human beings are subject, but 
which do not happen twice in the same 
lifetime. 

It may be said, however, that occur- 
ences to which the term “miracle” is 
applied, are not mere “subjective” ex- 
periences like those to which we have 
referred as taking place in individual 
lives, that they have always an “ob- 
jective” aspect as well, and that this 
usually consists in some previously un- 
known modification of the laws of the 
physical universe. Two considerations 
suggest themselves in reply to this 
difficulty. The first is that if new, 
though imperceptible, adaptations to 
meet new combinations of conditions 
are (as we have reason to believe) con- 
stantly occurring in the physical uni- 


riences—i.¢., 


conditions unique adapta 


verse, it would be most unreasonable 
to assert that because occasionally such 
new adaptations become perceptible to 
man therefore they are _ incredible. 
The second is that if personal being, 
as has been assumed throughout this 
essay, be not an excrescence: upon, but 
the fundamental expression of, the cos- 
mos, then the latter must be moulded 
upon the requirements of personal 
being. In that case only disordered 
relations between man and the physical 
universe so mask this truth from him, 
as to lead him to suppose that physical 
laws are unable within their province 
to respond to any call which personal 
being makes upon them. 

Particular applications of these prin 
ciples do not fall within the scope of 
the present article. It must suffice if 
the writer has succeeded in making 
clear what she has attempted to ad- 
vance—viz.. that the old misleading 
division of the cosmos into natural and 
supernatural, should give way to one 
more rational and more comprehensive, 
the natural and the 
nature as it has been here defined, the 
universal order of the living God, there 
are no limits save those which His own 
Being imposes. The endeavor to set 


unnatural. To 


aside these limits by personal agents, 
wielding as they do a measure of crea 
tive power, results in the appearance 
to them of unnatural conditions. 
through which nevertheless the divine 
method works on victorious, sufticient 
in its infinite comprehensiveness for 
every demand which can be made 
upon it, and needing, even in its most 
supreme manifestations, no supplement 
to its own resource. 


EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 





Translated for Thr Livine Acre. 
A WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
2 
It was in Paris, the day before Christ- 
mas in 18— that two important events 
took place. The sun and M. Jean Bap- 
tiste Godefroy rose at exactly the same 


moment. 
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M. Godefroy was an enormously rich 
financier, at the head of a large bank- 
ing house, director in many important 
corporations, deputy for the Depart- 
ment of Eure, officer of the Legion of 
Honor, and so on. 

Now the sun, from the instant of 
rising, had begun the day by giving 
pleasure to every one, enveloping all the 
trees on the boulevard in a rosy glow, 
showering his brilliant rays witb 
strictly impartial liberality on all the 
humble pedestrians forced to rise early 
by the necessity of earning their daily 
bread. He had the same smile for the 
young clerk in a thin overcoat, on his 
way to the office, the little milliner’s ap- 
prentice shivering in last summer’s 
wrap, bought at a bargain counter, the 
workman hurrying along the slippery 
pavements with a half loaf of bread 
tucked under his arm, the conductor on 
the tram car sounding the indicator, 
and for the vendor of roasted chestnuts 
just filling his first panful. 

Whereas M. Godefroy, on the con- 
trary, was disposed to be thoroughly 
out of humor with everything and 
everybody. Having assisted at a ban- 
quet the previous evening, where he 
had indulged in many truffles, and 
eaten too abundantly of rich, highly 
spiced dishes, from soup to salad, he 
was suffering from an unusually severe 
attack of indigestion, a fact which 
made itself known in the sharp tone of 
the bell rung for his valet, who, as he 
received the can of hot water from one 
of the maids, said with a sigh and a 
grimace:— 

“The master has one of his attacks; 
he is sure to be in a bad temper. We 
are going to have a hard time, all of 
us, you'll see, my poor Gertrude.” 

And he went off on the tips of his 
toes, entering the bedroom noiselessly, 
drawing back the curtains, lighting the 
fire, and arranging everything for his 
master’s toilet. 

“How is the weather?’ 
Godefroy, grumpily. 

“Very cold, sir; only six above, 


asked M. 


but 


the sun is shining, and it will be a fine 
day.” 
Still using his razor, M. Godefroy ap- 
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the 
aside the muslin curtain, looked out on 
the boulevard all brilliant in sunshine 
Something resembling a smile played 


proached window, and drawing 


around his lips. Had he been told then 
and there that he was rejoicing in the 
cheeriness of everything, after a fort- 
night of fog and lowering skies, in com- 
mon with the little printer’s boy in a 
paper cap enjoying a slide on a narrow 


strip of ice facing the window, he 
would have felt himself insulted. All 


the same, it was so, and for the space 
of a minute this busiest of busy men, 
overwhelmed with financial and polit- 
ical responsibilities, was actually so far 
lost to a sense of self respect as to 
watch with pleasure the carriages and 
pedestrians hurrying gaily through the 
golden mist. 

But rest assured, it was only for a 
minute! To smile and enjoy the beauty 
of a winter morning is all very well for 
idle people, who have no really serious 
matters to think of, for women, chil- 
dren, poets, and the lower classes. M. 
Godefroy, however, had something bet- 
ter to think of, and to-day, especially, 
he was simply up to his ears in im- 
portant engagements, 

From 8.30 to 10 he had appointments 
in his private office with a number of 
men, nearly as overwhelmed and ha- 
rassed as himself, men as carefully 
dressed and shrewd, men apparently as 
destitute of feeling and imagination, 
men with evidently but one idea—to get 
money. After a hurried breakfast, his 
coupé would take him to the Bourse, 
there to meet other busy men, who had 
risen at an equally early hour, all for 
the same reason—to get money. From 
the Bourse toa business meeting where 
he was to preside, seated at a large 


green covered table with enormous 
inkstands, surrounded by more busy 


men, with hard, shrewd faces, and all 


discussing some new plan with the 
same object—to get money. This was 
his programme for the day before 


Christmas. 

His toilet made, and most carefully 
made, M. Godefroy went to his office, 
and the constant succession of busy 
men began. Long and earnest discus- 
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sions, involving very high figures, con- 

tinued till ten o’clock sharp, when M. 
Godefroy escorted his last visitor to the 
door, whence, giving orders that no one 
was to be admitted, he passed on to the 
dining-room, a magnificent apartment 

with sideboards and buffets loaded 
with costly plate that would have been 
a treasure for any cathedral. 

M. Godefroy, however, still suffering 
from indigestion, could enjoy none of 
the dainties on the table, contenting 
himself with an egg in the shell, and 
was trifling with a bit of Roquefort, 
when the door opened to admit a child, 
a pretty, fair-haired, delicate looking 
little fellow, in a blue velvet coat and 
large felt hat with feathers. 

This occurred every day at precisely 
the same moment, a quarter to eleven, 
while the coupé was waiting at the 
door and the spirited sorrel impatiently 
pawing the flagstones. 

This busy money-getter occupied him- 
self with his little boy fifteen minutes— 
from ten forty-five to eleven; no more, 
no less; one quarter of an hour he con- 
secrated to paternal affection. Not 
that he did not love his child—he adored 
him, after a fashion of his own—but, 
my dear sir, with so many matters of 
the last importance weighing on a man, 
what in Heaven's name is to be done? 

At forty-two, M. Godefroy, a_ rich 
bourgeois, had fallen in love with, and 
married, the young and pretty daughter 
of the Marquis de Neufontaine, a club 
acquaintance, who, very poor, was only 
too glad to give his daughter to a man 
who would pay her father’s debts, and 
who, on his side, was infinitely elated 
at the idea of being connected with a 
family of rank. 

Mme. Godefroy lived but a short time, 
and left one child, whom his father 
loved for many reasons. First, 
cause he was his child and a boy: sec- 
ondly, because he was half Godefroy, 
half De Neufontaine, and lastly, the 
frail little mite commanded infinite re- 
spect from his father as the heir of 
millions. 

The baby cut his teeth on a golden 
rattle, and was being brought up as if 
he were a Dauphin. Save the quarter 
860 
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of an hour with his father, he was abso- 


lutely given over to the care of 
servants, 

“Good-morning, Raoul!” 

“Dood-mornin’, papa!” 

Throwing aside his napkin, M. Gode- 
froy lifted Raoul to his knee, and taking 
in his large, heavy hand the tiny, rosy 
little fingers the child, he 
them over and over again, for the time 
forgetting utterly all financial ques- 
tions, politics and other affairs of real 
importance. 

“Papa,” chirped the child in his un- 
certain, lisping tones, “Zis night it will 
be ze Kismas. Will zere be 
anysing in my ickle soos?’ 

“Certainly, if my little boy is good,” 
and M. Godefroy made a note in the 
least occupied, and best corner of his 
memory, to be sure and buy some toys 
for Raoul; then, turning to the German 
nurse, who had accompanied the child, 
he said:— 

“Raoul is always a good boy, is he 
not, mademoiselle?” 

The “fraulein,” a 
woman of the blonde 
only replied by an idiotic 
ing the color of a tomato 
frowsy light hair. 

“It is clear and bright to-day, but it 
is very cold; you will be sure that the 
boy is warmly wrapped when you take 
him to the Park, mademoiselle ?” 

Again she answered with the idictic 
giggle, which, however, 
assure the anxious father, who, putting 
the child down from his knee, kissed 
him “good-bye,” and hurried into the 
hall, where Charles helped him on with 
his overcoat, and closed the door of the 


of kissed 


bessed 


stupid looking 
German type, 
giggle, becom- 


under her 


seemed to re- 


coupé. 
Il. 


Prompt at the Bourse and equally so 


at the other important meetings for 
which he was booked, M. Godefroy 
found himself free at five o'clock to 


keep his promise to Raoul, and driving 
to a toyshop, he bought a quantity of 
wonderful 'things—a mechanical horse 
on wheels, leaden soldiers—all as like 
each other as the regiment of Paul L., 
who all had black hair and snub noses— 
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and many other strange things, with 
cranks, and without, shining and of 
every brilliant color. 

After seeing them carefully piled 
without wrappings, in the carriage, on 
the cushions, and on the rug, the coach- 
man drove rapidly toward home. As 
M. Godefroy rolled along comfortably 
in the luxurious coupé, he gave himself 
up to dreams of the future, the future 
of his boy, of whom he was, deep down 
in his heart of ‘hearts, both fond and 
proud. 

His Raoul should have every advan- 
tage that money could give. He should 
have, indeed, the education of a prince. 
Why not? He would inherit at least 
thirty millions. He was already four 
years old, and another year, he would 
be riding his own little pony. When he 
was fully grown, he would be entitled 
to unite his mother’s name to that of 
his father, calling himself Godefroy de 
Neufontaine—Godefroy the first name, 
and what a name! full of the crusades 
and the Middle Ages! What a career 
the boy would have! What a future lay 
before him! And the bourgeois demo- 
crat imagined the monarchy restored 
in France everything being possible 
and even pictured his son married into 
the Faubourg. 

There seemed no limit to the ambi- 
tion of the rich parvenu, who was far 
too much occupied with the earthly 
glories that were to be showered on his 
Raoul to give a single thought to an- 
other child, whose birthplace had been 


a stable. and whose birthday every 
Christian would celebrate that night. 


with hymns of praise and thankfulness. 

On reaching his hotel, the door was 
opened, and he saw, facing him, all the 
servants of his establishment, standing 
in the hall, their countenances express- 
ing the greatest consternation. Crouch- 
ing in a corner was the “fraulein.” who. 
on seeing M. Godefroy. covered her 
swollen eyes with her hands and ut- 
tered a shriek. 

Seeing that was 


something wrong 


M. Godefroy exclaimed :— 
“What does this mean? 
matter?” 
Charles, 


What is the 


his valet. advanced = as 
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spokesman, and with eyes full of tears, 
stammered out: 

“M. Raoul!” 

“Not Raoul!” cried M. Godefroy. 

“Yes, sir—lost, since 
o'clock this afternoon.” 

The poor father started back as if 
shot, while the faithless German threw 
herself at his feet, shrieking, “Pardon, 
pardon, at the top of her sharp, shrill 
voice, all the others talking at the same 
moment. Charles went on, his tones 
growing higher and higher:— 

“Bertha never took him to the Park 
Marceau at all, sir; she went over, way 
the fortifications, by the 
Asniéres gate. She there every 
day, sir, to meet her lover—nothing but 
a Prussian spy! It is a very bad quar- 
ter, sir; full of gypsies and other low 
creatures, and perhaps they have stolen 
him! We sent everywhere for you, sir, 
to the banking house, and to the Cham- 
ber. You had just left, but the commis- 
police has been notified al- 


sir—ever four 


over to 
goes 


sioner of 
ready, sir. 

His child lost! M. Godefroy’s ears 
are ringing and his heart is beating like 
a sledge hammer, as he seizes the 
woman by her arm and shaking her 
furiously, cries: 


“Tell me, when did you have him 
last? Tell me the truth, girl, or I fear 


I may kill you! Speak!” 

But she makes no answer, continuing 
to sob and implore forgiveness. At last 
silence falls upon them. and M. Gode- 
froy can think of what is to be done. 
Surely his child cannot be lost, actually 
lost—of course he will be found. Has 
he not the power to scatter gold right 
and left and thus keep the police on the 
’ And turning to the now silent 
group he says: 

“I am going to police headquarters to 
see the chief. In the mean time do you 
watch this woman; do not let her out 
of your sight till I return,” and he hur- 
out and flings himself into the 
coupé, ordering the coachman to drive 
as rapidly as possible. 

Oh, the irony of life! On the cushions 
lay the glittering toys. each gaslight 
disclosing them anew. They pass all 
the brilliantly lighted shops on their 


qui vive 


ries 
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way, more than usually brilliant, it be- 
ing Christmas eve—the féte day of the 
divine child “who humbled himself to 
be born of a virgin; the divine child 
whom the shepherds and the wise men 
came to adore. 

“My boy—oh, where is my boy?” cries 
the desolate father in agony. What to 
him now are all his millions, his honors, 
his titles, his position? He has now but 
one idea, fixed in his brain like a red 
hot nail—his child, where is he? 

The Prefecture is reached; the offices 
are deserted. 

“Tam M. Godefroy, Deputy for Eure. 
My child is lost, only four years old, a 
boy. I insist on seeing the chief.” and 
he slips a gold coin into the hand of the 
concierge, who, full of sympathy, leads 
the way to the private apartments of 
the chief, who, in evening dress, is just 
about going out, and is disposed to be a 
little pretentious, a little self important. 

M. Godefroy, his legs failing under 


him, throws himself into the nearest 
chair, and in a broken voice tells his 
story. 

The chief, himself a father, is, in 


reality, deeply affected, but the exigen- 
cies of his profession oblige him to con- 
ceal his sympathy, and in a pompous 
tone he answers: 

“You say the boy has been lost over 
four hours? Just at dusk? That is 
bad, very. He is backward for his age, 
eannot speak distinctly. and does not 


know his address nor his family 
name?” 

“Alas, yes.” murmurs the father. 
“At the Asniéres gate? Abominable 


locality, but do not be disheartened; we 
have an excellent police commissioner 


in that quarter. I will telephone to 
him.” 

And the miserable father is left alone 
for five minutes. The chief returns, 


and with a smile says, “He is found,” 
and he adds, “You must admit you are 


in luck. The boy is a blonde? blue vel- 


vet coat and big white hat and 
feathers?” 

“Yes, yes, that is he——” 

“Very well, here is the address. He 


is with 
station. where he has just been to make 


a poor man who lives near the 
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his declaration. Pierron is his name. 
With a good horse you can see your boy 
within the hour. You will not find him 
in a very aristocratic locality, but that 
does not matter, if you only find him.” 
And M. Godefroy, wringing the hands 
of the chief, rushes down four steps at 
a time, and jumps into the coupé. It 
is only now that he begins to realize 
what him. As he is 
whirled through the cold, clear, starry 
night, he no longer dreams of piling up 
millions for the child, of surrounding 
him with the pomp and luxury of a 
young prince, but only of feeling the lit- 
tle arms about his neck, and pressing 
him to his heart once more. 
There is no further danger, 
Raoul’s being left in mercenary hands. 
He means to occupy himself with the 


his boy is to 


now, of 


boy, even though he neglect both 
finance and politics. Moreover, he will 
bring up his dear old aunt from the 


country, and she will watch lovingly 
over her nephew. 

At last the drive, which seems inter- 
minable, is nearly at They 


have crossed the ramparts, and after 


an end, 


passing large elegant mansions they 
find themselves in the solitude and 


darkness of the suburbs. By the light 
of the carriage lanterns M. Godefroy 
distinguishes, as he steps out, a miser- 
able sort of shed, low, small, and evi- 
denily put together with odds and ends, 
so tumble-down and shaky does it look. 
It is the number given, and it must be 
here that the man Pierron lives. 

Almost immediately after the car- 
riage stops the door opens, and a tall, 
manly-looking fellow He is 
unmistakably French, and has but one 
arm, the left his woollen 
blouse being folded and fastened under 
the arm pit. 

“Ah, it is you, sir. 
boy belongs? Don't 
And stepping aside, that his 
he adds, laying his 


appears. 


sleeve of 


to whom the little 
be frightened; he 
is safe.” 
visitor may enter, 
finger on his lips, “Hush, he is sound 
asleep!” 
rt. 

A wretched place, indeed! By the aid 

of a small kerosene lamp, giving a very 
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faint light, and a very vile streng 
smell, M. Godefroy gradually distin- 


guishes a large bureau, with one drawer 
missing, two or three disabied chairs, 
a round table with a pint measure, half 
empty, three glasses, and a bit of cold 
veal in a plate. On the coarse plas- 
tered wall are two chromos; the Ex- 
position of ’89, with a bird’s-eye view 
of the Eiffel Tower, and a head of Gen- 
eral Boulanger, as a young and hand- 
some lieutenant. 

But the “manchot’—as a one-armed 
man is called in Paris—has taken the 
lamp, and is tiptoeing toward a corner 
of the room, where, on a fairly clean 
bed, are two children sleeping soundly. 
In the younger of the two, lying in the 
close embrace of the elder, his fair, 
curly head resting on the other’s shoul- 
der, M. Godefroy discovers his little 
Raoul. 

“The little monkeys were half dead 
with sleep,” Pierron, trying to 
soften his rough voice, “and as I did 
not know how soon the little aristocrat 
would be called for, I put them both on 
and as soon as they were 
asleep, I went to the station. Zidore 
generally sleeps in the loft, but I said 
to myself, they will be better here to- 
gether, and I can sit up all night, and 
be ready all the earlier to go to 
market.” 

But M. Godefroy does not hear, is not 
attending. In a condition of mind en- 
tirely new to him, he is gazing fixedly 
at the sleeping children. They are ly- 
ing on an iron bedstead, covered with 
a coarse grey blanket, such as are used 
in soldiers’ barracks, and hospitals. 
What a pretty picture they make! But 
how delicate, how frail, seems his little 
Raoul, as, with childlike trust, he lies 
in the arms of his sturdy little com- 
panion in well-worn woollen blouse. 
The anxious father almost covets for 
his child the healthy brown tan, and 
the strong, well defined features of the 
little street boy. 

“This is your son?’ asks M. Godefroy. 

“Oh! no, sir. I am not married. I 
shall never marry now, on account of 
a heavy truck passed over 

that nothing to do 


says 


my bed, 


my accident 


arm—but has 


my 
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with this. Two years ago this boy was 
left an orphan by a little neighbor of 
mine; a good young woman, who killed 
herself trying to support herself and 
the child, and so I took him—oh! there 
isn’t any merit in that! And then, too, 
I have been already rewarded, for. 
though he is not but seven years old, he 
is like a little man, and is a great help 
tome. After school he holds the scales, 
and he pushes the cart, which is not 
easy for one like me to do—and only to 
think, not so long ago, I was earning 
my two dollars a day! Yes, Zidore has 
his wits about him. He found your 
boy.” 

“Not this little fellow, surely?” 

“Yes, indeed he did. As I told you, 
he is already a little man. Coming out 
of school, he saw just in front of him 
your little monkey crying as if he were 
a fountain. So he tried to comfort him, 
and find out his name; but, you see, the 
poor little mite was not easy to under- 
stand. A few words of German and a 
few words of French—it was impos- 
sible. So Zidore brought him to me—I 
Was near by, selling my salads—and 
then all the old women came around, 
and chattered and croaked, like so 
many frogs: ‘Take him to the station. 
But Zidore said ‘No, it would frighten 
him.’ You see he is like all of us Pari- 
sians, he does not love the police. And, 
beside, the little creature would not be 
separated from Zidore, and so I had to 
come home with them. So much the 
worse for me, for I missed the sale of 
my vegetables—but that is nothing. 
The little monkeys! they had a bite 
together like good little comrades, and 
then were glad enough to go to sleep. 
lbon’t they look pretty lying there to- 
gether?’ 

But M. Godefroy makes no reply, 
standing quite still and looking appar- 
ently at the children, in reality he is 
looking into his own heart. Naturally, 
he had intended giving a handsome re- 
ward to the man who had found and 
eared for Raoul: a large handful of the 
gold so easily gained at the big tables 
covered with green cloth in the pres- 
ence of the monumental inkstands. 

Now, however, a corner of the curtain 

















concealing the life of the poor had been 
lifted, giving him a glimpse of suffering 
and poverty, of courage and charity to 
one another such he had never 
dreamed of. The patience of the young 
mother working day and night, the 
sweet charity of the maimed soldier in 
caring for the fatherless and mother- 
less boy, and above all, the intelligent 
helpfulness of the “gamin” in rescuing 
a smaller child, constituting himself 
elder brother and protector, and finally 
sparing the delicate, shrinking little fel- 
low from contact with the police—all 
this deeply moved M. Godefroy. 

Ah, if those hard featured, shrewd 
eyed, business acquaintances could 
read what is now passing in M. Gode- 
froy’s mind, how astonished they 
would be! He is now absorbed in the 
most important question of his life. 
Iie has also discovered that he pos- 
sesses a heart—a warm, human heart, 
full of sympathy and tenderness. 

Ah! monsieur, you have been plan- 
ning how to reward this honest Pierron 
and Zidore, and behold, it is they who 
have made you a gift, so great, so beau- 
tiful, that it cannot be estimated—your 
first emotion of pity, of sympathy, the 
noblest sentiment of which the human 
heart is capable! 

New, strange thoughts are passing 
through his mind. Herealizesthatthere 
must be many others in the world maimed 
like Pierron, orphans like Zidore. 
Going deeper still, he is seriously ask 
ing himself, if, after all, money is to be 
used only as a means for acquiring 
more, if there may not be something 
better to do, between breakfast and 
dinner, than buying at a fall and selling 
at an advance. 

These are some of the thoughts 
which absorb him, as he continues to 
stand by the side of the iron bedstead. 
At last he turns, and finding himself 
face to face with Pierron he is charmed 
with the clear, honest eyes, the frank, 
loyal countenance of the old soldier, 
and says: 

“You have rendered an 
timable service, and I will show you 
1 am not ungrateful, but. to-day,” he 
adds with hesitation, “vou must let me 


as 





me ines- 
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I can see 


leave you a trifling souvenir 
you have not very much means.” 

But, with his one hand, Pierron 
checks the movement of M. Godefroy’s 
hand, already on its way to the bank 
notes in his inside pocket. 

“No, no, monsieur. Any one would 
have done quite as much—I! cannot re- 
ceive any reward, but you must not 
be offended, I mean no rudeness. Per- 
haps I am a little proud, but though I 
am poor, I have been a soldier. I have 
my Tonquin medal there in that drawer 
—and one cannot eat bread one has not 
earned.” 

“So be it,” answers the banker, “but 
listen, my friend. A brave man like you, 
an old soldier, ought to have something 
better to do than push a handcart about 
the streets. As to that, I can find some- 
thing for you.” 

But Pierron, with a pathetic smile 
which betrays a bitter experience of 
broken promises, and a past full of dis- 
couragement, answers quietly:— 

“It will be very kind if monsieur 
should remember me.” 

M. Godefroy is deeply tried by this 
evident disbelief in his sincerity, but 
runs over in his mind several good posi- 
tions in his banking house for super- 
visors, and _ collecting clerks—and 
then, M. Seceptic, what will you 
say when you find yourself wearing a 
handsome cloth suit of blue grey, with 
your Tonquin medal side by side with 
your silver badge?’ 

“But how about Zidore,” M. 
Godefroy. “You will surely permit me 
to do something for the boy?” 


cries 


“Ah! as to that, monsieur, yes, in- 
deed,” answers Pierron, cheerfully. “I 
often wonder what would become of 


him if anything should happen to me, 
for the little monkey has no one else in 
the world. He has plenty of 
monsieur—all his teachers’ in 
primary are pleased with him.” 
Here Pierron stops suddenly, and M. 
Godefroy reads in his honest, open face 
the same undercurrent of distrust, the 
fruit of innumerable disappointments, 
as though he were thinking, “This is all 
very fine—but this rich man will never 
either of us, 


sense, 


the 


give another thought to 
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once his back is turned.” But he does 
not say this, he only looks it, and 
adds :— 


“Now, monsieur, you have only to put 
your little boy into the carriage. Do 
not be afraid of waking him—they sleep 
so soundly at his age, he will not wake 
—but do not forget his shoes.” 

And following Pierron’s eyes M. Gode- 
froy sees before a dying fire of coke two 
pairs of children’s shoes—Raoul’s ele- 
gant little boots by side with 
Zidore’s rough hobnailedshoes. In each 
pair is a twopenny dancing jack, and a 
little horn of candy from the grocer’s. 

“IL hope you do not mind, monsieur,”’ 
stammers Pierron, in a half shamed 
voice; “but it was Zidore who put the 
candy in ihe shoes before they went to 
sleep. I know that up at the public 
school they say it is all nonsense to let 
children believe they about 
Christmas, but—then—when I[ came 
back from the station, as I did not 
know that any one would come for the 
little boy. and he might be here till 
morning, I just bought those foolish lit- 
tle things you see there, just because, 
you understand, if the littie fellows 
should wake up and——” 

Oh, if only those busy men could see 
M. Godefroy now, those men who have 
seen him often vote for “free 
thought,” those men who have sat with 
him at the green tables, admiring his 
sharpness, his hardness, his impene- 
trability! Could they but see him now 
—with his eyes full of tears! 

Rushing out to the carriage, he reap- 
pears with his arms full of the toys 
which he had bought in the afternoon, 
the mechanical horse, the leaden 
diers, and all the other wonderful glit- 
tering. shining playthings. He lays 
them down in a pile by the little shoes 
before the fire, and seizing Pierron’s 
hana, in a voice trembling with 
feeling: 

“My friend, my dear friend, these are 
what Christmas has brought my 
Raoul. I want him to nnd them here 
when he wakes. I want him to share 
them with Zidore, wio will hereafter 

be his playfellow. You will believe me 
now, will you not? I solemnly promise 
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and 
whatever I may do, I must always re- 


to ensure your welfare and his, 
main your debtor. You have not only 
given me back my child, but you have 
shown me to myself as I am—one of the 
‘wicked rich men’ who live without « 
thought of the suffering and misery of 
the poor; but, never again—I swear by 
these sleeping children, it shall never 
be so again.” 

Such is the miracle that took place in 
Paris, December 24. in the full swim 
of modern scepticism and fin de siécle 
egotism. 

In spite of the anticlerical votes 
thrown by M. Godefroy in the past, and 
the purely secular education of Zidore 
at the public school, I am forced to 
attribute this wonderful event to the 
infinite love and mercy of the Divine 
Child, who, nearly nineteen hundred 
years ago, came into this world that 
men might “love one another.” 

Adapted from the French of Francois Coppée 
for The Living Age by M. E. Neal. 


From The Saturday Review. 
APPRECIATION OF PROFESSOR PAL- 
GRAVE, 

A familiar figure in literary circles, 
an fine critic, a graceful and scholarly 
minor poet, and one whose name will 
long be held in affectionate remem- 
brance by lovers of English poetry, has 
passed away in the person of Francis 
Turner Palgrave. It would be absurd 
to place him beside Matthew Arnold— 
to whose genius, to whose characteris- 
tic accomplishments, to whose au- 
thority and influence he had no pre- 
tension: and yet it may be questioned 
whether, after Arnold, any other critic 
of our time contributed so much to edu- 
cate public taste where in this coun- 
try it most needs such education. If, 
as a nurse of poets and in_ poetic 
achievement, England stands second 
to no nation in Europe, in no nation in 
the*world has the standard of popular 
taste been so low, has the insensibility 
to what is excellent and the perverse 
preference of what is mediocre to 
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nally, so deplorably, conspicuous. The 
generation which produced Words- 
worth preferred Moore, and no less a 
person than the author of “Vanity 
Fair” wrote: “Old daddy Wordsworth 
may bless his stars if he ever gets high 
enough in Heaven to black Tommy 
Moore’s boots.” While the readers of 
Keats might have been numbered on 


his fingers, Robert Montgomery's 
“Satan” and “Omnipresence of the 
Deity” were going through their 


twelfth editions. During many years 
for ten readers of Browning’s poems 


there were a hundred thousand for 
Martin Tupper’s “Proverbial Philoso- 
phy.” while the popularity of Mrs. 


Browning was as a wan shadow to the 
meridian splendor of Eliza Cook. Who- 
ever will turn to the criticism of cur- 
rent reviews and magazines forty 
years ago will have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding the diathesis described by 
Matthew Arnold “on the side of 
beauty and taste, vulgarity on the side 
of morality and feeling, coarseness, on 
the side of mind and spirit, unintelli- 
gence.” Whoever will turn to nineout of 
thetenanthologies most in vogue before 
1861 will understand that the same in- 
stinct which in the Dark Ages led men 
to prefer Sedulius and Avitus to Catul- 
lus and Horace, Statius to Virgil, and 
Hroswitha to Terence, led these ed- 
itors to analogous selections. 

Making every allowance for the co- 
operation of other causes, it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that 
the appearance of the “Golden Treas- 
ury of Songs and Lyrics” in 1861 initi- 
ated an era in popular taste. It re- 
mains now incomparably tne best 
selection of its kind in existence. Its 
distinctive fedture is the characteristic 
which differentiates it from all the 
anthologies which preceded or have 
followed it. It was to include nothing 
which was not first rate; there was to 
no compromise with the second 
rate; if its gems varied, as gems do, in 
value, each was to be of the first water. 
With patient and scrupulous diligence, 
the whole body of English poetry from 
Surrey to Wordsworth was explored 
and sifted. 
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piece in the residue considered, 
weighed, tested. And here Mr. Pal- 
grave had assistance more invaluable 
than any other anthologist in the world 
has had—that of the illustrious poet to 
whom the volume dedicated. It 
may be safely said of Tennyson that 
nature and culture had qualified him 
for being as great a critic as he was a 
poet. His taste was probably infalli- 
ble; his touchstones and standards 
were derived not merely from the mas- 
ters who had taught him his own art, 
but from a wonderfully catholic and 
sympathetic communion with all that 
was best in every sphere of influential 
artistic activity. The consequence is 
that a book like the “Golden Treas- 
ury,” especially when taken in con- 
junction with the notes, which form an 
admirable commentary on the text, 
may be said to lay something more 
than the foundation of a sound critical 
education. What the “Golden Treas- 
ury” is to readers of a maturer age the 
“Children’s Treasury” is to younger 
readers. It is a great pity that such 
inferior works many which we 
could name are allowed in our schools 
to supplant such a work as Palgrave's. 
The same exquisite taste and nice dis- 
cernment mark his other anthologies, 
his selections from Herrick, and Ten- 
nyson, and, though I think in a less de 
gree, his “Treasury of English Sacred 
Poetry,” and his recently published 
supplement to the “Golden Treasury.” 
It is probably impossible to overrate 
the salutary influence which these 
works have exercised. 
There is no arguing on 
taste, and exception might easily 
taken Palgrave'’s judg- 
ment as a compiler and sometimes to 
his dicta as a critic. But this at least 
must be conceded by everybody that in 
the best and most comprehensive sense 
of the term he was a man of classical 
temper, taste and culture, and that he 
had all the insight and discernment, all 
the instincts and sympathies, which 
are the result of such qualifications. 
He had no taint of vulgarity, of char- 
latanism, of insincerity. He never 
talked or wrote the cant of the cliques 
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multitude. He understood 
was excellent, he had 
toleration for what was common 
and second rate; he was not of the 
crowd. He belonged to the same type 
of men as Matthew Arnold and William 
Cory, a type peculiar to our old univer- 
sities before things took the turn which 
they are taking now. As a scholar Pal- 
grave was rather elegant than profound 
or exact, and to judge from a series of 
lectures delivered by him as professor 
of poetry at Oxford, on “Landscape in 
Classieal Poetry,” and afterwards pub- 


or of the 
and loved what 
no 


lished in a work which was reviewed 
in these columns, 
with the Greek and Roman poets was, 


superficial. 


his acquaintance 


if sympathetic, somewhat 
But he was getting old, and perhaps he 

As 
vol- 
186-4, 


had lost his memory or his notes. 
a poet he was the author of four 
umes, published in 


the earliest. 


Appropriate Texts.—Texts can very 
often made peculiarly appropriate 
to the passing circumstances of the 
time. A year or minister in 
the neighborhood of Glasgow, who had 
been an unsuccessful the 
parish council re- 
venge on the Sunday morning by choos- 
ing for his text the words in Job, “No 
doubt but ye are the people, and wis- 
dom will die with you. But I have un- 
derstanding as well as you. I 
one mocked of his neighbors: the just, 
upright man is laughed to scorn.” Any 
congregation might well be excused for 
smiling when the fact was recalled 
that the preacher in his address to the 
electors asserted that only men of “up- 
right character” should be chosen. The 
text was excellent, but not quite so 
pointed as that chosen by the Rev. H. 
I’aul when he was leaving a church in 
Ayr, “And they fell upon Paul's neck 
and kissed him.” When the old “re- 
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entitled “Idylls and Songs,” and the 
latest, published in 1892, “Amenopiis; 
and other Poems.” But his most ambi- 
tious effort appeared in 1882, “Visions 
of England,” written with the laudable 
affort of stirring up in the young the 
spirit of patriotism. His poetry may 
be not inaptly described in the sentence 
Dr. Johnson up the 
characteristics of Addison’s verses: 
“Polished and pure, the production of 
2 mind too judicious to commit faults, 


in which sums 


but not sufficiently vigorous to attain 


excellence.” Perhaps they served their 
end in procuring for him the honorable 
appointment which he filled 
tently for ten that of 
fessorship of poetry at Oxford. 
be said of him as was said of Southey 
and man and 
not a bad poet; decentior quam sublimior 
fuit. 


compe- 
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J. CHURTON CoLLinxs 


first introduced. 
they so scandalized many of the clerg:- 
men that the latter felt called upon to 
preach special sermons against the in 
novation. One belligerent 
found his text in Amos, “The songs of 
the temple shall be turned into how! 
while another discovered what he 
Acts, that 
world down are 
also.” There is a very 
told of a certain ancient 
clergyman who had undertaken a sea 
voyage for the first time. He was very 
sick for three days, but he was able to 
preach on the Sunday; and the worthy 
man could think of nothing better for 
a subject than the text from Revela- 
tion, “There shall be no more sea.” He 
was thoroughly persuaded that the dry- 
ing up of the ocean was a part of the 
heavenly blesedness to come—for had 
he not been very sick on the Atlantic! 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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